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WHAT’S WHAT 


JOHN LaFARGE, happily returned to the sanctum 
after a six-month stay in Europe, offers the first 
fruits of his study and observation. His assignments 
brought him through Germany, France, Italy, 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia. His familiarity with 
the languages of these countries equipped him as 
an independent investigator. The value of Father 
LaFarge, in this and succeeding articles, lies in the 
fact that he judges not until he has a grasp of the 
facts, that he is not swamped by multitudinous facts 
but is able to correlate them, that he has a most 
keen perception of the significance buried deep in 
the facts. ... JOHN A. TOOMEY, as related last 
week, suffered the loss of his manuscript in the 
burning of the airplane winging its way northward 
from New Orleans. His article, as published, might 
be called enthusiasm remembered in retrospect. .. . 
GERARD DONNELLY has attempted something 
new for AMERICA, and, it seems to us, unattempted 
heretofore by any periodical of our class. The elec- 
tions this November have a singular importance for 
the next few years. The radio announcers will be 
swinging their words through space all of election 
night and the day after. A check-list, then, may 
save confusion in our readers’ minds. The survey 
is unbiasedly non-partisan, immaculately non-politi- 
cal... . JOSEPH H. FICHTER concludes his four- 
article series on the elementary labor principles of 
the Encyclicals. Judged by the mail-return, these 
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articles have been a success. ... LAURA BENET, THEATRE ...............-. Elizabeth Jordan 
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MUCH of the bitterness which has already marked 
and will continue to mark opposing characteriza- 
tions of the Wages and Hours Bill might be avoided 
if its friends and foes alike would realize that at 
best such legislation can be but a halfway measure, 
a partial expedient in a situation which can only 
be remedied by a vastly more enlightened process 
on the part of capital and labor alike. One need 
not accept the views as to the unwisdom of com- 
puisory industrial legislation propounded on his 
recent return from Europe by Gerard Swope, presi- 
dent of the General Electric Company and chair- 
man of the President’s Commission on Foreign In- 
dustrial Relations, in order to appreciate the im- 
portance of his explanation of improved industrial 
conditions now prevailing in Great Britain and 
Sweden as due to voluntary cooperation on a wide 
and carefully organized, systematic scale between 
employers and workers. Both groups, says Mr. 
Swope, desire that all agreements be freely nego- 
tiated. Employers agree that workers be treated 
with respect, not regimented, and grievances dis- 
posed of promptly. Finally, all concerned under- 
stand that “results under such methods call for 
patience in negotiation, respect of each side for the 
other, and time for the development of leadership 
and understanding.” Government, says Mr. Swope, 
“can compel compliance but never cooperation.” 
Our own judgment may well be that compulsory 
legislation is a school through which employers 
who have failed to recognize these truths are now 
obliged to pass; but we hope that in the end em- 
ployers and workers alike will soon graduate from 
this school into such types of collaboration as alone 
can provide a lasting cure for their present dis- 
agreements. 


JEWISH veterans, headed by Milton Solomon, with 
fifty charter members, have formed a new organ- 
ization called the American Jewish Federation to 
Combat Communism and Fascism. It is, according 
to Mr. Solomon, “the first strictly Jewish under- 
taking in the United States having as its primary 
aim the destruction of the Communist virus.” This 
Review, on occasions, has urged the American Jews 
to declare themselves as openly opposed to Com- 
munism and thus to repudiate a charge that seemed 
to be well-founded and that was all too well be- 
lieved. In answer to our suggestions, many groups 
of Jews published resolutions condemning Com- 
munism as well as Fascism. Now Mr. Solomon has 
started a movement that should win Christian 
praise and Jewish support. He stated: 


Because of the vociferousness of a minor element 
in American Jewry, the impression has been created 
that a much larger proportion of American Jews 
has been impregnated with the Communist poison 
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and that Jews are largely in the forefront of Com- 


munist propaganda... . 
It is certainly time, in view of the widespread 


general misunderstanding of our position created by 
organized anti-Semitism, that the Jews of the nation 
forsake their defensive attitude and come forward 
as a body to publicly express their hate and antip- 
athy for Communism, equally with their hate and 
contempt for all forms of Nazism and Fascism, 
and express at the same time their abiding faith in 
Democracy as exemplified by the Constitution of 
the United States. ... 

Communism is diametrically opposed to the princi- 
ples of Judaism, so no real Jew can be a Communist. 
Communism seeks to destroy religion, no matter 
what Communist speakers may say to the con- 
ae 
If these straightforward words are heeded and 

approved by the leading American Jews and their 
followers, it will be made manifest that we judged 


wrongly about the clasped hands. 


MANY and divergent were the opinions expressed 
at the annual Forum on Current Events sponsored 
by the New York Herald Tribune. The number and 
variety of topics touched upon ran the whole gamut, 
from the menace of marijuana to the deportation 
of Harry Bridges. Even Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt put 
in her word, via the air route from Cincinnati, with 
a word about the Communist bugaboo. Mayor La 
Guardia voiced the need of a laboratory for gov- 
ernmental research “where proper men and women 
may be trained for the responsibility of govern- 
ment,” and thus do away with the present hit-and- 
miss arrangement that is now in vogue. Mr. La 
Guardia may not have realized it, but as a matter 
of fact, his attack was a direct shot at the present 
civil-service anomaly that at present prevails in 
governmental circles. In a strong civil-service sys- 
tem where eligibility would be determined purely on 
capability and not on political affiliation, with pro- 
motion decided strictly on merit, even to the top 
rungs of the ladder, with the practice of conferring 
the choice “plums” on party-in-power favorites 
eliminated, even the densest person can see that 
the possibility of hit-and-miss would be reduced to 
a minimum. Men and women of ability would be 
attracted to the government service, if they had the 
assurance of advancement and adequate compensa- 
tion. What better school of government could be 
wanted than an honest civil-service system! 


CARDINAL INNITZER has exposed the treacher- 
ous and nefarious policy of misrepresentation and 
invitation to sedition by the Reich Government. 
The Cardinal points out that the declaration of the 
Austrian Bishops at the time of the Anschluss was 
made to secure a peaceful understanding with the 
ruling authorities; that he has never set himself 











in deliberate opposition to the Fuehrer; that he 
held that a Catholic as a citizen must conscientious- 
ly carry out his duty to the State, but that a Bishop 
must at all times fulfil his sworn duty of repre- 
senting the rights of God and the Church. He de- 
nied that he had by a single word in his sermon 
at the Vienna Cathedral instigated hatred of Hitler. 
The Cardinal in a letter had told the Nazi Gover- 
nor, Buerckel, before the Vienna troubles, that “the 
Catholic people cannot understand the discrepancy 
between the promises of all leading personalities 
and the deeds of subordinates.”’ Despite the assur- 
ance of Hitler, on March 14, that “the Church won’t 
be sorry if it shows loyalty to the new regime,” the 
recent measures have run diametrically counter to 
the terms of the Austrian Concordat. Nazi mar- 
riage laws, recognition of divorce, the abolition of 
all parochial and private schools, the wanton inter- 
ference with the freedom of Religious Orders, the 
mock trials against various members of the clergy, 
the suppression of the Catholic press and other 
incidents have shown the value of the promises 
then made. What the Cardinal said at St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral was to entreat Catholics to stand for the 
essential rights of God and the Church. It was a 
profession that there can be no peace between the 
Church and a regime founded on principles open- 
ly hostile to the fundamental tenets of Christianity. 
Nazidom with its spirit of fair play and generosity 
forbade publication of the Cardinal’s explanation 
throughout the Reich. 


PREPARING for the cessation of hostilities in 
Spain, General Franco has approved a vast public- 
works program which will cost nearly six billion 
pesetas. A start will be immediately made with 
part of the work, which will be financed according 
to the actual resources of the National Treasury. 
The plan calls for highway, hydraulic power, and 
river and harbor improvements. The total high- 
way construction will cost more than two billion 
pesetas. The highway project will embrace arterial 
trunk roads, lesser roads of interconnection and 
neighborhood roads which will become the con- 
cern of local communities. The plans call for use 
of the major portion of native material and pro- 
vides improvements and developments within the 
territory still occupied by the Loyalists. The hy- 
draulic works will increase considerably the elec- 
tric power available for public services and indus- 
trial needs. As part of this, a reforestation is in- 
cluded and plans to resettle and reimburse the popu- 
lation who will be evicted to make way for the 
hydraulic power development. 


PROTESTS by lovers of classical music against the 
“swinging” over the radio of music by Bach and 
other classical composers make an easy target for 
witticisms. Alfred L. Dennis, president of the Bach 
Society of New Jersey, will doubtless receive his 
share of them. Nevertheless, the matter is not quite 
so droll as it sounds. While the saintliest of men 
may prefer swing to the classics—and some of them 


do—the musical, like the literary classics, remain 
part of our cultural heritage. They are particularly 
precious because, unlike literary classics, they speak 
a universal language and appeal with equal force 
to all parts of our Western civilization. In the realm 
of their calm beauty, all national and racial pas- 
sions are hushed. Who cares today that the “Eroi- 
ca” Symphony honored Napoleon? But the jazzing 
of the classics will not stop at mere degradation of 
the classics. Bitter experience shows cultural Bol- 
shevism is a downward process which sooner or 
later lays its hands on moral and religious, as well 
as merely cultural values. As Mr. Dennis aptly 
points out, the deformation of religious music will 
readily follow. Popular religious works like the 
Bach B-Minor Mass, like Gounod and Mozart, lend 
themselves easily to the same process; while the in- 
genious and hungry “swing” artist will find a 
repertory of jazzable themes in strictly liturgical 
melodies: the Gregorian and the chant of the Mass 
itself. Some letters, in advance, by Catholics would 
seem to be in order. 


DEMOCRACY is the rule of the people. The people 
rule through universal suffrage. It is the duty of 
every citizen to cast a vote. It is a prior duty for 
every citizen to inquire honestly as to the issues 
and the candidates, to decide intelligently and hon- 
estly as to the merits of the platforms and the con- 
testants. Dishonest voting means dishonest govern- 
ment. There are good and bad in the Democratic 
and the Republican parties. There is danger in 
every candidate pushed forward by the Communist 
spearhead. 


THE RETREAT movement was given a spur and 
a new inspiration through the generosity of the 
Bishop of Lafayette, Rt. Rev. Jules B. Jeanmard, 
and the clergy of his diocese. Recognizing the value 
of lay retreats, in accordance with the Letter of 
Pope Pius, December 20, 1929, and the particular 
needs of a spiritual and instructed laity in his own 
area of the South, Bishop Jeanmard donated this 
past month a house, modern and complete in every 
detail, constructed expressly for enclosed retreats. 
This new center was established at St. Charles’ Col- 
lege, Grand Coteau, La., and was placed under the 
care of the Society of Jesus. By a coincidence, it 
appears, the Retreat House was dedicated on the 
four-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Saint 
Charles Borromeo, the patron of the College and 
the first Bishop who founded a house, called by 
him the Asceterium, devoted to the purpose of pro- 
moting the Ignatian method of retreats for all 
classes. Not many years ago in the United States, 
a Retreat House was looked upon as an extraordi- 
nary, even luxurious, form of Catholic activity. The 
incessant efforts of the promoters of the movement, 
however, have brought about the establishment of 
such houses in practically all the major dioceses of 
the country. Bishop Jeanmard has shown a way 
for a richer Catholic life in the smaller diocesan 
units. 
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THE MUNICH AGREEMENT 
DEMANDS FURTHER ADJUSTMENTS 


A free Russia would mean freedom for the world 


JOHN LaFARGE, S.J. 











WAR-SCARES, like hurricanes, are best ap- 
preciated when they are over. In the retrospect, one 
realizes that one was really frightened. During the 
anxious days of waiting before the fateful first day 
of October the circumstance which added most to 
discomfort was the dire necessity of pretending one 
was not alarmed; indeed, you were perfectly calm; 
oh, so unconcerned; and this state of being very 
calm was part of a facade upon which everyone 
depended in order to scare the war-devil off from 
showing too soon his horns and hoofs until such 
time as he could be met blow for blow. 

The impression of a foreigner in Paris during 
those days was that the French were agonized over 
the prospect of war to an extent that we of the 
overseas can never appreciate. They knew what 
war meant and what this war would mean for them 
with an inward and emotional knowledge born 
from a million fairly recent memories. They had a 
right to be alarmed. Proof enough was the inquiry 
which met one twenty times a day from every 
human being, of high or low degree, with whom 
you came in contact, including utter strangers who 
stopped one on the street: Que pensez-vous, Mon- 
sieur, de la situation? 

Yet they managed to put on an appearance of 
quiet indifference, being enormously amused by 
accounts that appeared in some of the totalitarian 
press concerning the panic and hushed under-tones 
in Paris. Finally, they did appear completely pre- 
pared for the worst, as far as defense went. High 
army Officials assured you with what seemed a 
well-founded satisfaction that every screw was 
tightened, every man ready to fly to his post; all 
that was needed was a telephone call, for a “button 
to be pushed,” and in twenty minutes the General 
Staff would see their planes soaring, their artillery 
rumbling, to the East. 

No—the toto press correspondents notwithstand- 
ing—there was no panic or muted whispers. But 
a load of sand was shoveled into your courtyard by 
a Government truck, with the interesting but never 
very intelligible information that it was to keep the 
house from burning when the airbombs dropped. 
You were notified of the nearest bombproof refuge; 
reserve classes were being called to the army; and 
an occasional honking auto horn startled you with 
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the thought that it might be the first note of the 
municipal siren. 

In Rome, during those two weeks, one heard no 
auto horns; there was much marching and bravado, 
much more open acknowledgment of unusual times; 
but there was the same anxious concern. One glance 
at the grave faces of elder army officers as they 
huddled with the populace intent over the radio 
broadcasts in the Via Nazionale; a look at the 
crowds that prayed for peace in the churches 
sufficed to show where people’s minds, not to speak 
of their hearts, were directed at that moment. 

Then came a phone-call from the Quai d’Orsay 
of a Thursday evening, telling of the impending 
conference of Munich, which burst the next day in 
the press and gave a “breathing-space” to Europe 
and to the world. My purpose is not to discuss the 
merits of the Munich peace. Rather, I would pro- 
pound a much-overlooked answer among the many 
that are offered to the universal and obvious ques- 
tion: a breathing-space for what? 

For re-armament! says everybody, including 
Uncle Sam. For the liquidation of the Treaty of 
Versailles; for the reconstruction of Europe, say 
the chief beneficiaries. For more shame, and wider 
plans of aggression, say the victims. While some or 
all of these things may be true, it appears to an 
observer that in all the excitement and the scramble 
for personal interests a supreme need of the 
moment is being overlooked—quite possibly, the 
most necessary, the most far-reaching, and the 
most urgent question to be settled at the present 
instant: the restoration of a Free Russia. 

Most necessary. With a certain impatience you 
heard, during the days of the war-scare in Paris, 
the older generation of political students reminding 
you that such an abnormal thing could not have 
happened during the days when Russia was still 
part of the concert of European Powers. As part of 
the European family, they agreed, Russia always 
managed to keep things steady at critical moments. 
You were impatient, because that reasoning recalled 
the days of the balance of power which are sup- 
posed to have perished forever now that ideologies 
rule the world. But the same reasoning served to 
point out a painful fact that the hideous abnor- 
mality of the present European situation is simply 

















the projection into international politics of the com- 
plete political and social morbidity of Russia. 

How abnormal, really, is the relationship of 
Russia with the rest of Europe, particularly with 
the very nations who in fond desperation allied 
themselves with the Soviets, appeared when the 
blunt question was popped by France asking 
whether Russia, if put to the test, would fight for 
Czechoslovakia and the reply came back that 
Russia could do no fighting for any one or any ally 
until they had “finished Bolshevizing the army,” 
finished the eternal round of shooting their own 
generals, of “purifying” even the “purifiers.” The 
complete collapse over Czechoslovakia revealed in 
startling nakedness the weakness of the Russian 
military, and Colonel Lindbergh needed merely to 
add the finishing touch. Ambassador Troyanovsky 
recalled indefinitely from Washington to Russia; 
Foreign Commissar Litvinov, the world-beater, 
silent at the recent Assembly of the League of 
Nations in Geneva, where he found no occupation 
save to lurk in ante-rooms, intriguing; the dis- 
appearance of General Bluecher in the Far East, 
are but a few more side-lights cast upon the 
troubled scene, while the all-explaining Mr. Duranty 
is now in Bucharest. 

The necessity in question extends far beyond that 
of the mere isolation of Russia, the plan which is 
said to be one of the main objectives of Italian 
policy. Russia is becoming rapidly more isolated, 
and with that isolation some of the unwholesome 
influence which Soviet propaganda has exerted 
upon the rest of the world is relieved. Such isolation 
is a temporary palliative, a mere transitional phase. 
But the question at issue, as Alexander Kerensky 
rightly observes in the New York Times for October 
23, is something far more fundamental than the 
isolation of a plague-spot. It is the reconstruction 
of Russia by the combined action of the really or 
nominally democratic nations of the world, as a 
land of genuine liberty and self-government, in the 
fullest sense of the word. 

Most far-reaching. The reconstruction of Russia 
affects profoundly the political, the economic, the 
social condition of the entire world. As a political 
entity, as a sovereign state, Russia alone of all 
nations contacts immediately — not through any 
dominions or dependencies—Europe from north to 
south, the whole of Asia, the Far East, even a 
remote corner of United States territory across the 
Behring Straits. At every corner, at every point, 
this vast contact produces one unvarying effect, 
which is to constrain her neighbors to resort to 
desperate efforts of military and social defense 
against a totally unassimilable political entity, 
utterly unrelatable to anything else in the inter- 
national community. As Soviet Russia sinks deeper 
and deeper into an economic morass—desperate 
under-production in a land of natural plenty, a 
spiraling breakdown of quality, distribution, indus- 
trial management, with corresponding dilapidation 
of state-ovned capital—the economic flow of the 
world’s goods is jammed, from which natural 
autarchy offers a specious but unworkable escape. 
As long as Russia is dominated by a poisonous 


social system, just so long will the counter-poisons 
of totalitarianism, based on a pernicious philosophy, 
continue to penetrate further and further into 
every corner of the world. 

The reconstruction of Russia means that the 
democratic nations of the world agree and combine 
to give to Russia a genuine government, instead of 
the proletarian autocracy whose utter impotence— 
because based upon a complete misconception of 
humanity itself—is becoming daily more apparent. 
It means furthermore that they should give to 
Russia what the Russian people, despite all their 
Asiatic traits and historic weaknesses, are never- 
theless capable of, a fundamentally democratic 
regime. The fearful experience of Bolshevism, while 
it has brought them to the edge of the abyss, has 
as yet not deprived them of the possibility of learn- 
ing to govern themselves. Rather it may have 
taught them, as did the former Tsarist experiences, 
some much-needed lessons. 

The fearful tragedy of the Bolshevist Revolution 
in Russia, the violent contrast between the insane 
ineptitude, the fatuous complacency of the last days 
of Nicholas II and the brutal blood-baths in which 
he and his government perished subsequently to 
his abdication, have caused the majority of people 
in our time to forget that Russia did enjoy a brief, 
even if precarious period of fairly just and even 
democratic regime after the turn of the century. 
During that period most of the movements for 
popular education and economic development of 
Russia and Siberia which the Bolshevists have so 
widely advertised as their own invention were set 
on foot. People forget, too, that Lenin’s activities 
were not confined to destroying Tsarism and estab- 
lishing the dictatorship of the proletariat. At a 
much earlier date, in the very name of Bolshevism, 
he had cruelly sabotaged this moderate democratic 
reform, claiming that it was an obstacle to the 
workers’ revolution. 

What political form such a regime would take is 
a matter for the political theorists to discuss; but 
the Christian sense and Christian social ethics 
clearly proclaim that if Russia—and the same 
would apply to other regimes now in the making— 
is to look forward to peace, stability and prosperity 
and the friendship of the rest of the world, her 
people should form part of a state in which human 
rights and liberties, including complete religious 
liberty, should be fully respected and protected 
against all infringement. 

The urgency of this action is what I particularly 
wish to emphasize. Now, in these following weeks 
or couple of months, is the time to act. If action is 
not taken now, other action may soon be taken 
with regard to Russia, from totalitarian sources, 
which would inflict irreparable loss not upon Russia 
alone, but upon the rest of the world as well. Every 
day brings further witness to the collapse of the 
Bolshevist experiment. Czechoslovakia has seen the 
supposed friendly giant dissolve into smoke when 
his protection was supremely called for. In France, 
Russia’s friendship and with it the political ex- 
pediency of Communist affiliations are rapidly 
dwindling under the pressure of events. Millions 
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who placed their faith in the Communist gospel are 
startled to find it powerless to combat the 
triumphant forward march of totalism; yet totalism 
of the brown or black variety is powerless, in its 
turn, to combat the dissolving forces which remain 
to gnaw at civilization’s vitals even after Com- 
munism’s chief political support, the Soviet States, 
has perished. 

Unless an immediate remedy is brought to Russia 
by the democratic nations, on the basis of a truly 
democratic society, the question of the Ukrainians 
—a blind spot of all European wisdom—will arise 
in all its might to plague the nations that border 
upon Russia. The question of Russia includes the 
problem whether a resurrected Ukraine will be a 
mere tool for political totalitarian ambitions, or 
shall be a free unit in a free Russia. But a still more 
serious consequence may result from the indiffer- 
ence of the democratic nations to the fate of the 
Russian people. Pilate and Herod are never too 
bitterly opposed to make friends, when it is a ques- 
tion of attacking the Son of Man. Though the cry 
of Bolshevism makes a handy club wherewith to 
beat the Jews, experience shows that some of those 
who cry loudest against Bolshevism are ready to 
make quick compromise with its tenets when they 
can be used against Christianity. That Nazism, in 
its victorious eastward march, may salvage for its 
own purposes the irreligious tyranny of Com- 
munism while ostentatiously sweeping aside its 
purely political aspects—in short, that brown and 
red Bolshevism may come to terms more easily 
and more readily than we have dared suspect, is by 
no means an unlikely supposition. Signs thereof 
have already appeared. But the most basic sign of 
all is the evident fact that Nazism does not op- 
pose Bolshevism on religious grounds. Further- 
more, Nazism persecutes, exiles, imprisons, calum- 
niates those very laymen, priests and prelates who 
are or have been active in combating Communism 
as an anti-religious plague and a denial of Chris- 
tianity. These evidences point to the possible coali- 
tion of Bolshevism and Nazism. 

Religious liberty in a politically free Russia would 
not be the cure for atheism, nor a sufficient 
defense against anti-Christian persecution. But it 
would deprive such a persecution of its most potent 
weapon; it would set free for the work of defense 
millions of young hearts and minds now tightly 
bound by an implacably anti-religious regime; it 
would avert a menace a hundredfold worse than 
anything the world has yet experienced: the ulti- 
mate union of the two greatest anti-Christian forces 
of the world. And it would open a vista of liberty to 
many persecuted peoples who now are blindly em- 
bracing irreligion for merely social and political 
motives. 

After every Low Mass throughout the whole 
world, in the Latin Rite of the Catholic Church, 
prayers for Russia are daily recited. May we not 
include in those prayers a fervent plea that Rus- 
sia’s political and social freedom may be restored 
at this supremely opportune moment, as a neces- 
sary condition for the political, social and religious 
freedom of the world? 
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UNIONS, COOPERATIVES 
IN THE NEW ECONOMY 


JOSEPH H. FICHTER, S.J. 











BY the “new economy” is meant the new planned 
economy which is proposed for each type of in- 
dustry according to the occupational group system. 
It is a plan based on function rather than on com- 
petition and is suggested by Pope Pius XI in the 
Encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno, as a means of 
changing unnecessary chaos into necessary order 
in the modern economic set-up. It binds men to- 
gether “according to the diverse functions they 
exercise in society.” 

There are many well-meaning but thoughtless 
Christians who have taken this suggestion of a 
functional society to mean that all existing or- 
ganizations must be swept away or, at best, so 
thoroughly remodeled that they no longer re- 
semble the original. They have what might be 
termed “theoretical preconceptions” regarding the 
new set-up of society, believing that laboring unions 
are unnecessary and consumers’ cooperatives abso- 
lutely harmful. The lunatic fringe among these ex- 
tremists is of the opinion that all existing organiza- 
tions are so deeply imbued with the taint of im- 
moral capitalism that the ax must be laid to their 
very roots. Others are reconciled to the existence 
of unions but are insistent that cooperatives are 
a dangerous bar to progress in the new economy. 

Speaking of the opposition given to associations 
of workingmen Pope Pius wrote: ‘There were even 
Catholics who viewed with suspicion the efforts of 
the laboring classes to form such unions, as if they 
reflected the spirit of socialistic or revolutionary 
agitators.”” Not only does the Pope call these per- 
sons to task for their un-Christian attitude but he 
goes on to praise highly the efforts of men who de- 
veloped the ideal of unionism among Catholics. 
“Worthy of all praise, therefore, are the directions 
authoritatively promulgated by Leo XIII, which 
served to break down this opposition and dispel 
these suspicions.” 

The foremost among men who promoted union- 
ism was, of course, Pope Leo, since he was in a 
position to lend weight and influence to the move- 
ment. To his contemporaries, Leo’s advocacy of 
workingmen’s rights to organize seemed more revo- 
lutionary than progressive, and even today there 
are Catholics who do not understand the funda- 
mental Christian outlook which approves and 
fosters workers’ unions. 

Neither of these great Popes went into a de- 
tailed discussion regarding the construction of the 
labor union. As always, their Encyclicals dealt in 
broad general principles which, however, leave no 
doubt regarding the necessary application of the 
plan. The skeletal purpose was the main thing; how 














it was worked out depended a great deal on the 

peculiar difficulties of each country and locality. 
Speaking of the various forms taken by workers’ 

associations, Pope Pius approvingly continues: 

Some undertook the protection of the rights and 

legitimate interests of their members in the hiring 
of their labor; others had as their object the provi- 
sion of mutual help in economic matters; while 
others, still, were exclusively concerned with re- 
ligious and moral duties of a similar kind. 


As long as justice, equity and charity are observed 
it matters little what form the unions take. 

It is because of this same principle of diversity 
in organization that there can be no objection to 
the C. I. O. type of industrial union. Like the craft 
union, the industrial union must not be overlooked 
as a sturdy cornerstone for the structure of the 
new occupational group system. The fact that men 
are banded together either on the basis of craft or 
on that of industry does not make them less valu- 
able as members of the new order. As a matter of 
fact, their very association strengthens their posi- 
tion and makes it possible for them to know their 
needs and standards when the time comes for col- 
laboration with employers in the occupational 
group. 

Besides the union of workingmen, there is also 
the union of employers which has been approved 
by the Popes and which many object to as a con- 
centrated effort on the part of capitalists against 
laborers. “Associations of employers and captains 
of industry, which Our Predecessor so earnestly 
pleaded for, did not meet with the same success,” 
complains Pope Pius; “they are, we regret to say, 
still few in number.” 

The Popes did not refer to monopolistic associa- 
tions such as have taken place in various enter- 
prises during the past twenty-five years. These are, 
indeed, organizations concentrating on profits and 
exploitation. Nor did they refer to the common 
American phenomenon known as Chambers of 
Commerce cr merchants’ associations. There, too, 
are interested in the promotion of business, the 
making of profits, and the welfare of the members 
rather than in the promotion of harmony between 
the various ranks of society. 

Here again, as with the workers’ unions, there 
is nothing to be gained by disbanding them out- 
right. They can be revamped to fit into the scheme 
of occupational groups by a realignment of their 
objectives according to the functional interpreta- 
tion of trade and industry. Associations of retailers, 
wholesalers, manufacturers, can and must be con- 
verted to the principles of the new economy. Abol- 
ishing them is in the first place impossible, and in 
the second place unnecessary. 

The hostility which has for a long time existed 
between the workers’ unions and the employing 
groups is slowly lessening as a better understand- 
ing of each other’s problems takes place. In most 
cases, of course, there is merely an armed truce 
between the two forces. But there can be no doubt 
that both sides are more respectful of the rights and 
duties of organization. What has been attained in 
the relations of the two groups can now be raised, 


coordinated and made permanent in the new econ- 
omy. Genuine cooperation will take the place of the 
present mutual tolerance. 

This matter of cooperation between employer 
and employe raises the question of cooperatives and 
the place they will have in the occupational group 
system. While the Encyclicals never mention the 
cooperatives by name, most commentators agree 
that they should be included in the type of organiza- 
tion the Pope suggests. “The doctrine concerning 
the innate right of forming unions, which Leo XTII 
treated so learnedly and defended so bravely, began 
to find ready application to organizations other 
than those of workingmen.” In a later Encyclical, 
Divini Redemptoris, Pope Pius approved these other 
organizations in words which could easily be taken 
to include the cooperatives. “We are thinking, like- 
wise,” he wrote, “of those associations of work- 
men, farmers, technicians, doctors, employers, 
students, and others of like character, groups of 
men and women who live in the same cultural at- 
mosphere and share the same way of life.” 

Cooperative organization is of three kinds: pro- 
duction, marketing, consumption. A cooperative is, 
after all, nothing more than a union of people to 
protect their own interests, save money, and en- 
sure the price, quality and quantity of their com- 
modities. It is hard to see just what is subversive 
in such organization, but the fact remains that nu- 
merous Catholics consider it the open doorway to 
Communism. Others complain that the cooperative 
has a tendency to monopoly, destroys private ini- 
tiative, treats man as a consumer rather than as a 
worker. These charges are true in the same sense 
that they are true of almost all organized economic 
effort. 

The cooperative movement is not meant to sup- 
plant the occupational-group system, the new econ- 
omy of the Encyclicals. It is rather to be taken 
over, harmonized and christianized in the same 
manner as the unions of workers and associations 
of employers. To all of them might be applied the 
words of Pope Pius: “These excellent organiza- 
tions, with others of a similar kind, happily com- 
bine economic advantages with mental culture.” 
Their ultimate objectives should play an important 
part in the realization of “the Christian renewal 
of human society.” What has been accomplished by 
these various groups constitutes an excellent be- 
ginning for the new Christian order and the call is 
now for coordination and harmony, not for com- 
plete disruption. 

Of course, the full working of the new economy 
is something which our generation will not live to 
witness. The actual diversities existing in such 
groups as unions, cooperatives and similar organi- 
zations can not be made to disappear in a day. 
These differences will make it necessary to vary 
the structure of the occupational group in the dif- 
ferent professions and industries. Likewise, the re- 
organization must proceed slowly and successively. 
There can be no question of rapid and simulta- 
neous organization. The fundamental issue here is 
to recognize the fact that unions and cooperatives 
have a definite place in the new economy. 
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SCORE CARD FOR 
NOVEMBER ELECTIONS 


GERARD DONNELLY, S.J. 











HERE, chiefly for the convenience of readers who 
enjoy the howls, the odors and the swirling dust 
of political combat, is a sort of score card for next 
week’s big event in the national arena. 

This paper is a mere compilation, showing the 
name and political color of each gladiator, whether 
he is an in or an out, and (when he is a new man) 
how he happens to be in there, hazarding libel and 
defeat. Drawn up without partisan prejudice or 
purpose, this list is neither a prophecy nor a tract; 
it expresses no hopes or opinions of the compiler, 
and its interjected comments are either pure his- 
tory or else widely conceded prediction. 

It is the sort of thing that the reader, whether 
pro or con, might like to have at hand for the 
Tuesday night broadcasting of election returns or 
for the Wednesday morning newspapers. 

Next week a full house of 435 Representatives 
is to be chosen, but this paper deals only with 
the Senate and State House rivalries. Thirty-two 
states will vote for Governors, and thirty-four 
states will name thirty-seven Senators—two of 
these to be of the non-voting, salary-collecting and 
for-the-sake-of-the-name variety. Have a look first 
at the tilters for the toga (an x indicates the in- 
cumbent). 

ALA. 1. Hill (xD) v. Pennington (R) 

When Senator Black went up to the Bench, Dixie 
Bibb Graves took his job, until a special election 
named the Democrat who now wants to win a full 
term. 

ARIZ. 2. Hayden (xD) v. Clingan (R) 
ARK. 3. Caraway (xD) v. Atkinson (R) 
CAL. 4. Downey (D) v. Riley (R) v. Clements (S) 

Senator McAdoo’s drive for a new term was 
smashed in the primaries by lotus eaters dream- 
ing of thirty-Thursday. In his place runs an ex- 
Townsender who endorses ham and eggs and 
preaches prosperity through the licking of stamps. 

COLO. 5. Adams (xD) v. Lee (R) 

CONN. 6. Lonergan (xD) v. Danaher (R) 
FLA. 7. Pepper (xD) v. Swanson (R) 
GA. 8. George (xD) unopposed 

Victor in the primaries over Camp and Tall- 
madge, the scholarly Democrat rests on his oars, 
will drift in. 

IDAHO. 9. Clark (D) v. Callahan (R) 

Scrambling across party lines in the primaries, 
Republicans massacred the New Deal incumbent, 
Senator Pope. But a Farley telegram bestows or- 
ganization blessings on Clark. 

ILL. 10. Lucas (D) v. Lyons (R) 

The present gentleman from Illinois, Senator 

Deiterich, is tired of it all. Mr. Lucas, beneficiary of 
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a Horner victory over the Kelly-Nashers in a grim 
quarrel for the Senate seat, will, if elected, be 
groomed as a favorite son. And so will Mr. Lyons, 
if he should win in what the politicians call the 
definite Republican trend in Illinois. 

IND. 11. Van Nuys (xD) v. Willis (R) 

McNutt strategy for 1940 succeeded in muffling 
the intra-party shrieks of the Hoosier Democracy, 
and Van Nuys rides again. 

IOWA 12. Gillette (xD) v. Dickinson (R) v. 
Buresh (F-L) 

Hawkeye Republicans, uniting behind an ex- 
Senator, count on dulling the Gillette edge and cap- 
turing the state. 

KANS. 13. McGill (xD) v. Reed (R) 


His sponsorship of a recent Farm Bill may in- 
jure the Democrat among the Jayhawk farmers, 
now disgruntled over low wheat and corn prices. 
Republicans are praying for the Prodigal State’s 
return, and fatted calves may soon be slain along 
the banks of the Kaw. 

KY. 14. Barkley (xD) v. Haswell (R) 
LA. 15. Overton (xD) unopposed 
MD. 16. Tydings (xD) v. Leser (R) 

After the battle of the Eastern Shore, the hero 
refuses to quail before any Republican. 

MO. 17. Clark (xD) v. Caulfield (R) v. Hodges (S) 

An astonishing primary vote for Champ Clark’s 
pugnacious son assures him of another term and 
the brightest of chances two years hence amidst 
the whoops, hot weather, bands and bunting of 
the national convention. 

NEV. 18. McCarran (xD) v. Oddie (R) 
N. H. 19. Brown (xD) v. Tobey (R) 
N. J. 20. Ely (D) v. Barbour (R) 

Elected to the Jersey Governorship last year, 
Senator Moore tossed his senatorial toga to John 
Milton, for wear until next January. But Milton did 
not like the toga and shirked the recent primaries. 
To bear the sore burdens of the Senate, Ely was 
named. A Hague man, he does not flinch from 
the cruel conflict with Barbour—who once wore, 
and still likes the feel of, the Jersey toga. 

N. Y. 21. Mead (D) v. Corsi (R) 
22. Wagner (xD) v. O’Brian (R) 

Senator Copeland died in June with two years 
still to go in the Senate. For this unexpired term 
a hundred-per-cent New Dealer tussles with a 
former Immigration Commissioner. New York’s 
other fracas, the Wagner-O’Brian affair is a col- 
lision of Titans, clearly rating the label of Sen- 
atorial Fight Number One. Neutral observers see 
victory, but not an easy one, for the father of the 
NLRB. 

N. C. 23. Reynolds (xD) v. Jonas (R) 
N. DAK. 24. Nygaard (D) v. Nye (xR) 
OHIO 25. Bulkley (xD) v. Taft (R) 

The elephant is on a rampage through the Buck- 
eye State, and his trumpetings are loud from the 
Lake to the River. You can predict Ohio’s shift 
this year from the column headed “Dem.” to that 
headed “Rep.” Or you can deny it. But this shak- 
ing of the earth—is it the elephant’s tread? Or a 
ground swell for Bulkley? 











OKLA. 26. Thomas (xD) v. Glasser (R) v. others 
ORE. 27. Miller (D) v. Barry (R). 2-month term 
28. Mahoney (D) v. Holman (R) 

Last year Senator Steiwer retired, deserting a 
job good until next January. Alfred Reames was 
appointed to serve until the present election. That 
leaves a fifty-six day vacancy—from November 8 
to January 3, which Senator Reames refused to 
run for. And so, for the brief name of Senator (and 
also for the two months’ salary) the Messrs. Miller 
and Barry are jousting with gusto. When the Sen- 
ate convenes, however, the new gentleman from 
Oregon will be a long-termer, answering the roll 
call just before Holt or Maloney. 

PENN. 29. Earle (D) v. Davis (xR) 

The great State stands at Armageddon, with 
death, Judgment, Heaven, Hell and the next Presi- 
dency in the balance. Both combatants (one the 
Governor) are bleeding from furious intra-party 
fights, and defeated factions are not yet fully 
soothed. Will the G.O.P. hold the Senate seat and 
also recapture the State? Or will the Democrats 
hold the bastions and then win the Washington 
job? 

S. C. 30. Smith (xD) unopposed 

Statistics show there are only 1,600 voting Re- 
publicans in the Palmetto State. None of them is 
bold enough to face Cotton Ed. 

S. DAK. 31. McCullen (D) v. Gladys Pyle (R). 2-mo. 
32. Berry (D) v. Gurney (R) 

At Senator Norbeck’s death, Mr. Hitchcock was 
appointed, but in the late primaries he lost his 
chances for a new six-year term to Mr. Berry. Also, 
over a temporary title (similar to No. 26, above) 
a man named McCullen is squabbling with a lady 
Republican. 

TENN. 33. Stewart (D) v. Fowler (R) 

The Democratic incumbent, Senator Berry, got 
crushed in the whirring cogs of the Crump machine. 
Winner of the primary was the prosecutor of the 
famous monkey trial. 

UTAH 34. Thomas (xD) v. Harris (R) 

VT. 35. McGrath (D) v. Gibson (xR) 

WASH. 36. Bone (xD) v. Colvin (R) 

WISC. 37. Duffy (xD) v. Wiley (R) v. Ekern (P) 

So much for the Senators. And now the Gov- 
ernors. All of the following men would like to sit 
under the stand of colors at the rosewood desk 
in the executive mansion. Some, to be sure, are 
already there and want to continue; the others 
would enjoy the limousine with license Number 
One. Eight states not named in our previous list, 
thirty-two in all, will ballot for head man. 

ALA. 1. Dixon (D) v. Clardy (R) 
ARIZ. 2. Jones (D) v. Lee (R) 
ARK. 3. Bailey (xD) v. Cole (R) 
CAL. 4. Olson (D) v. Merriam (xR) 

All the oldsters back Olson, who is a bit vague 
on the pension panacea. Tom Mooney counts on 
him for liberty. 

COLO. 5. Ammons (xD) v. Carr 
CONN. 6. Cross (xD) v. Baldwin (R) 
GA. 7. Rivers (xD) unopposed 
IDAHO 8. Ross (D) v. Bottolfsen (R) 
IOWA 9. Kraschel (xD) v. Wilson (R) 
Hopeful Republicans claim everything in sight, 


from Clinton west to Sioux City. But, of course, 
so do the Democrats. 
KANS. 10. Huxman (xD) v. Ratner (R) 

Out in the Landon prairies this is the year of 
Jubilo, says the G.O.P. Naturally, the enemy con- 
cedes nothing. 

MD. 11. O’Connor (D) v. Nice (xR) 

Nice, in Greek, means victory. But they don’t 
talk Greek along the Chesapeake, say the Demo- 
crats, sanguine of laurels. 

MASS. 12. Curley (D) v. Saltonstall (R) 

Perennial source of confusion to outsiders is the 
hurly-burly in the Bay State. Curley was Gover- 
nor. Hurley is Governor. Curley whipped Hurley 
in the late primaries; and so, while Hurley is on 
his way out, Curley (he hopes) is on his way in. 
The present candidate is Jim, who was defeated 
by Lodge for the Senate in 1936, then lost to Tobin 
for the Mayoralty of Boston. 

MICH. 13. Murphy (xD) v. Fitzgerald (R) 

The G.O.P. is prayerful over its Wolverine pros- 

pects. 
MINN. 14. Gallagher (D) v. Stassen (R) v. Ben- 
son (xF-L) 
NEB. 15. Cochran (xD) v. Warner (R) 
NEV. 16. Carville (D) v. Fulton (R) 
N. H. 17. Sullivan (D) v. Murphy (R) 
Shrewd observers are betting on the Irishman. 
N. MEX. 18. Miles (D) v. Mitchell 
N. Y. 19. Lehman (xD) v. Dewey (R) 

An affray of major proportions, with what are 
called colossal consequences for the 1940 conven- 
tions. If the racket-buster can hold down the size 
of the city’s Democratic majority and win a big 
up-state vote. ... He hopes he can. The incumbents 
say no. Neutral reporters point to an abnormal 
rise in registrations, but cannot interpret it. Does 
it mean a rally for Lehman? Or a crusade for 
Dewey? Or only a boost for both? 

N. DAK. 20. Moses (D) v. Hagen (R) 
OHIO 21. Sawyer (D) v. Bricker (R) 

“In the bag,” says the elephant. “In the bag,” 

says the donkey. There must be two bags. 
OKLA. 22. Phillips (D) v. Rizley (R) 
ORE. 23. Hess (D) v. Sprague (R) 
PENN. 24. Jones (D) v. James (R) 

Your guess on which way the Keystoners will go 
is as good as Chairman Hamilton’s or Farley’s. 
Both sides are girding for the supreme effort in 
the bitterest brawl of the season. 

R. I. 25. Quinn (xD) v. Vanderbilt 
S. CAR. 26. Maybank (D) unopposed. 

Diligent inquiries addressed by the compiler to 
the offices of both National Committees failed to 
discover the name of the Republican candidate, if 
any. 
S. DAK. 27. Fosheim (D) v. Bushfield (R) 

TENN. 28. Cooper (D) v. Baker (R) 

TEX. 29. O’Daniel (D) v. Boynton (R) 

VT. 30. Martin (D) v. Aiken (xR) 

WISC. 31. Henry (D) v. Heil (R) v. LaFollette (P) 
WYO. 32. Miller (xD) v. Smith (R) 

In summary: the G.O.P., which now has only 
seven Governors, hopes to end up with eleven. In 
the senate contests, they aspire to seven victories, 
while the Democrats are disturbed only about two. 
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NEW ORLEANS KNEELS 
BEFORE CHRIST THE KING 


National Eucharistic Congress offers its act of Faith 


JOHN A. TOOMEY, S.J. 











IN preparing for the Eighth National Eucharistic 
Congress, the first to be held in the South, historic 
Catholic New Orleans labored prodigiously. Public 
appearances of the Blessed Sacrament were nothing 
new in the Crescent City. As far back as the year 
1734, the Eucharist had been transported through 
the streets from the home of Sieur Bienville to the 
first permanent convent of the Ursulines. Down 
through the years there had been Corpus Christi 
processions. But this was to be the first national 
demonstration for Christ in the Eucharist that had 
ever been held in the great metropolis of the South, 
and New Orleans was proud to be its host. The 
spirit of the medieval cathedral builders seemed to 
be revived as New Orleans, under the able and 
energetic direction of Archbishop Joseph Francis 
Rummel, thought of everything and did everything 
to surround the public appearance of the Euchar- 
istic King with all the outward glory human hands 
could devise. 

Just before the Congress the forces of Antichrist 
had been prominent in the news. The anti-God Con- 
gress held in London, though attended by a 
ridiculously small number of God-haters, received 
considerable publicity. The Nazi section of the 
Antichrist army again hit page one. Swastika 
mobs stormed the residence of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Vienna, hacked furniture to pieces, hurled 
priests out of windows, chanted a maniacal hymn 
of hate against Christianity. The Militant Godless 
in Russia, alarmed by indications that religion was 
still lingering in youthful hearts, stirred into fiercer 
aggressiveness. The cables hummed with dispatches 
telling how little boys and girls throughout Ger- 
many, Russia, Red Spain, Mexico were being taught 
to loathe and dishonor the sacred name of Jesus 
Christ. 

Then, suddenly, the wires commenced carrying a 
different sort of news. Men and women were travel- 
ing thousands of miles, at great cost and incon- 
venience, to participate in a public demonstration 
not against, but for Christ. A great American city 
was adorning itself with costly magnificence, dress- 
ing up for Christ. A volunteer army; prelates, 
priests, nuns, laymen, laywomen, little boys, little 
girls, were marching through the city chanting 
hymns of love for Christ. Jesus Christ had stepped 
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out of the tabernacles in New Orleans. He was 
moving through the streets, through the parks, 
while enormous throngs acclaimed Him as their 
Eternal King. 

Gazing through the tabernacle doors, Christ 
watched the preparations for His public appear- 
ance. He saw men and women contributing their 
gold and jewels for the magnificent monstrance 
that was to house Him; He saw the untiring labor 
of the thousand and one committees; He viewed the 
white and gold flowers grown to honor Him; the 
towering altar rising in the City Park Stadium; the 
banners, the flags, the multitudinous decorations; 
the thousands journeying to New Orleans from all 
sections of the nation; these signs of devoted love 
must have touched the warm, human Heart of 
Christ, the Heart that is being wounded so 
grievously today by the fierce hatred of other 
lands. 

The days before the Congress opening saw the 
trains, autos, buses, airplanes bringing in their 
human freight. Morning, noon, night; on came the 
crowds: Archbishops, Bishops, priests, nuns, lay- 
men, children. Not a few of the pilgrims had 
sufficient funds only for their railroad tickets. They 
sat up one, two nights on the trains, and brought 
their own food. 

All, the highest and the lowest, were dazzled by 
their first glimpse of bejewelled New Orleans. Canal 
Street, one of the country’s most famous thorough- 
fares, was like a fairyland—a Catholic fairyland. 
The tall lampposts stretching for miles down the 
center of the street had been turned into glowing 
palm trees. Emblems of the Eucharistic Congress, 
richly illuminated, added their brilliance to the 
radiant palms. On the great stores glittered huge 
golden chalices with giant hosts above them, 
colossal ostensoria. Flags of the nations under 
which New Orleans had lived were everywhere: 
the French tricolor, the Spanish standard; the 
Stars and Bars, the Star Spangled Banner. Danc- 
ing in the breeze throughout the city were the 
Papal colors. Rows of pillars flashed the coats of 
arms of the dioceses of the United States. Other 
pillars held up the insignia of the States. Pilgrims, 
young and old, moved through a gorgeous forest of 
decorations. 














The greeting to the incoming Papal Legate, 
George Cardinal Mundelein, was heartwarming. 
The parade which escorted him from the railroad 
station to St. Louis Cathedral included colored boys 
and girls whose natty attire gave them a remark- 
ably well-groomed appearance. Young colored men 
from Xavier University sang at the civic reception 
and received thunderous applause from the largely 
white throng which packed every nook and corner 
of the Municipal Auditorium. In the various proces- 
sions and ceremonies, colored men and women and 
colored youth were generously represented. One 
gathered the distinct impression that the Church in 
New Orleans has a very large colored flock and is 
taking excellent care of it. 

Cardinal Mundelein spoke feelingly at the civic 
reception. The Governor of Louisiana and the 
Acting Mayor of New Orleans officially welcomed 
him as the Pope’s representative. Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley, after reading a letter from President 
Roosevelt lauding the Congress, emphasized the 
need for religion. His Eminence, speaking with un- 
mistakable emotion, revealed that despite his many 
experiences of the sort, the fervor and enthusiasm 
of New Orleans’ cordial welcome had touched him 
profoundly. 

One section of the Municipal Auditorium housed 
an impressive missionary exhibit. Crowds milled 
past the countless booths, absorbed in the exotic 
displays of native handicraft from the isles and 
continents of the entire world. In an ice igloo, a life- 
size figure of a fur-clad missionary knelt by a dying 
Eskimo. A band of live Indian boys from Montana 
graced another booth. Baghdad was there; Ceylon, 
the South Sea Isles, the jungles of Africa and Asia. 
The booths, all ingeniously devised and strikingly 
varied, heaped up impressive evidence of the heroic 
efforts being made by the far-flung line of Catholic 
missionaries to bring Christ to pagan lands and 
people. 

In the same municipal building, one hundred 
altars were erected to enable visiting priests to 
celebrate Mass. Some forty additional altars were 
raised in a midtown hotel. Despite all these pro- 
visions, many churches were taxed to their 
capacity. In one central church visited by the writer 
priests poured in all through the morning, literally 
waiting in line for a chance to celebrate the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. 

Scenes in the City Park Stadium were in- 
describably moving. At the opening Pontifical Mass, 
the voice of Pope Pius broadcasting from Rome his 
message to the Congress and his blessing was heard 
very distinctly by all in the stadium. It seemed as 
though he were standing before the altar under the 
towering dome personally addressing the multitude. 
The gowns of the children at their Mass made the 
center of the field look like a huge bed of vario- 
colored flowers. Great masses of red, green, yellow, 
white, blue, glinted under the sun. At the men’s 
Holy Hour from eleven until midnight, the forest 
of glowing candles held by the men in the darkened 
stadium presented a spectacle that will not soon be 
forgotten by those witnessing it. Another memor- 
able scene occurred at the priests’ Holy Hour in a 


local church. Archbishops, Bishops, priests sang 
the Pater Noster with arms extended toward the 
Eucharistic King as at Mass. 

The great public Masses, the processions, the 
hours of adoration, the sectional meetings where 
religious topics were discussed, the fervent throngs, 
the vast assemblies of priests and nuns, the Chris- 
tian atmosphere through which one moved: all 
combined to give a new and heartening idea of the 
dynamic life that throbs through the Catholic 
Church in the United States. It seemed as though 
the Age of Faith had been resurrected and begun 
to live again in the setting of a great American city. 
In one of New Orleans’ tall hotels, the lobby and 
halls were filled with red-robed members of the 
Hierarchy. Bell boys could be heard paging: “Arch- 
bishop ...... SD accuse , Monsignor “ 
through the day and night. People turning on their 
radios heard about Christ. The front pages of the 
newspapers held large pictures of Masses, holy 
hours, religious scenes. Much of the reading matter 
dealt with things pertaining to Christ. A huge 
blimp, directing the processions, flew over the city. 
From its loudspeaker could be heard around the 
city the Our Father and Hail Mary as the Rosary 
was recited high up in the air. Said a Protestant to 
the writer: “I was talking to a railroad man from 
Alabama. He said he wasn’t a Catholic but thought 
it a wonderful thing that so many people came 
together for religion. He said he was going to get 
his work finished and attend the ceremonies.” The 
Governor declared the ending a legal holiday. 

The Congress was a mammoth Act of Faith. Its 
climax was the Eucharistic procession on the 
closing day when some 90,000 men, women and 
children escorted their Lord to the Stadium for the 
last Benediction. Before the float carrying the Host 
marched thousands of little girls, dressed in white, 
with white flowers in their hair. The float was 
pulled by men of New Orleans’ retreat league. The 
diamond-studded monstrance on the float contained 
Jesus Christ. Before Him knelt the Papal Legate, 
Cardinal Mundelein. 

As Christ in the Eucharist moved through the 
streets of New Orleans, it must have afforded Him 
sweet recompense when He saw the vast throngs 
lining the way reverently kneeling, crossing them- 
selves as He passed; when He gazed at the vast 
army marching before Him. When he saw the little 
white children, the little colored children parading 
so proudly in the line before Him it must have con- 
soled Him for the boys and girls who are being 
taught to hate Him in Mexico, Loyalist Spain, 
Russia, Germany. If Hitler, Stalin, Cardenas had 
been there to see that army gathered voluntarily 
to make a mass Act of Faith in the Kingship of 
Christ, they might have glimpsed those countless 
faces radiant with deep and loving Faith in Christ, 
and begun to suspect what Nero, Trajan, Diocletian, 
Julian the Apostate and countless others learned 
too late. New Orleans lifted the veil, permitted one 
to observe how deep the belief in Christ is in count- 
less human hearts 2,000 years after He was nailed 
to a Cross. It enabled one to see clearly why He is 
invincible. 
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THE DIES COMMITTEE 


WITH Congressman Dies, we “deeply regret the 
President’s bitter attack upon a committee of an 
independent Congress.” We regret it, but not be- 
cause testimony which has been heard by the Dies 
committee will affect, favorably or unfavorably, 
the fortunes of any candidate for office. In our 
judgment, the Dies committee is serving a useful 
purpose, and deserves our continued support. 

From the outset, the committee has been bitterly 
assailed by every Communistic group in this coun- 
try. As long as the committee, in pursuance of its 
duty, investigated the activities of ““Fascist’’ groups 
in this country, it invited no attack. But from the 
moment that it turned its attention to the infinitely 
more dangerous Communistic groups, it was reviled 
and slandered by the radicals at work in this coun- 
try. What is worse, its purposes were misinterpreted 
and its public statements misquoted, not only by a 
certain section of the press, but by high Federal 
officials. Instances in point can be found in the 
befuddled letter of the Secretary of Labor to Chair- 
man Dies. 

When this committee was appointed, we pro- 
tested that the appropriation allotted it by Congress 
was far too small. It should have been given funds 
commensurate with those which have been voted 
the La Follette committee, for its work is at least 
equally important. In some manner, however, the 
committee has contrived to maintain itself, and the 
facts it has disclosed are of immense value. It also 
seemed to us that not the ablest members of the 
House were chosen to sit with the committee. This 
judgment appears to be contravened by the com- 
mittee’s work. It has functioned well, and could it 
have obtained from all Federal officials the co- 
operation which its purposes merit, it would have 
functioned even better. 

We do not propose to discuss in detail at this 
time the bearing of any testimony before the com- 
mittee on the political aspirations of the Governor 
of Michigan. We expressed our opinion of his at- 
titude at the time that Commuunistic rioters all but 
destroyed the C.I.O., and when the courts were 
being openly defied in that State by rioting strikers. 
It is true that bloodshed was averted when the 
State officials declined to do what they were pledged 
to do by their oaths to support the Constitution. 
It is also true that the strikers were permitted to 
believe that the majesty and the authority of the 
State, which are the majesty and the authority of 
Almighty God, from whom all just authority is 
derived, must quail before the mouthings and the 
menaces of an angry mob. 

To that tragedy we should not have again re- 
ferred, had it not been used to attack the investiga- 
tions by the Dies committee. But since it has been 
dragged from an unhappy obscurity into which, it 
seems to us, the officials concerned would gladly 
allow it to sink deeper, we cite it as another im- 
pelling reason why the Dies committee should be 
continued by the next Congress, with an appropria- 
tion in keeping with its important work. 
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TAX, TAX, TAX 


SOME months ago the head of the WPA asserted 
that our policy in relief must be “to spend and to 
spend and to spend.” Without criticizing this policy, 
we pointed out that it could also be stated in terms 
of “to tax and to tax and to tax.” In his address 
in Chicago last week, Mr. Hopkins appears to be 
a convert to this view, and that makes it unani- 
mous. Public relief will be necessary for some years 
to come, and reasonable provision must be made 
for it. But it will not do to suppose that this money 
is drawn out of the air. It is drawn out of the 
pocket of the public. 


HITLER AND THNE\ 


NEXT week New York will vote to amend its 
Constitution. As a local issue, this is of no par- 
ticular consequence except to the people of the 
State. But some of the debates which have 
arisen involve principles of general interest and 
significance. 

One of the amendments has been used, un- 
fortunately, as the basis of remarks which re- 
call the Klan during its palmiest days. In itself 
this amendment would appear innocent enough, 
but it has been interpreted to mean that cer- 
tain citizens have banded together to support 
a movemert destructive both of religion and 
of American principles in government. Incred- 
ible as it may seem, this amendment does noth- 
ing more than permit children whose parents 
pay taxes for school buses to use these buses 
to convey them to school. Yet, according to a 
statement on the editorial page of the New 
York Times, this amendment “involving the 
partnership of government in religious instruc- 
tion threatens the very principle of religious 
liberty which it is assumed to protect.”’ Whereat 
the editor of the Times pontifically marks this 
amendment for defeat. 

Now we Catholics are deeply interested, both 
as Catholics and as Americans, in religious lib- 
erty. We stand in no need of advice from the 
Times as to what that liberty is, or how it may 
be protected. But religious liberty is not in- 
volved here, except to the extent that it will 
be unjustly denied should the amendment be 
rejected. 

Catholic schools, as the Times should know, 














TRIALS 


MEN, NOT MASKS 


INTELLIGENT citizens are not much interested 
in persons, but they are deeply interested in prin- 
ciples. With an eye on the elections next week, we 
strongly urge all our readers to vote, because we 
are sure that as intelligent men and women they 
will vote to support principles. A pleasant smile 
and an engaging voice are excellent on the lec- 
ture platform, but in public office we want men 
who are capable and upright Americans. That 
they may be as ugly as Thersites, or as strong in 
language as a major prophet, is immaterial. Vote 
for men, not masks, for principles, not persons. 


EW YORK TIMES 


are not devoted exclusively to “religious in- 
struction.” Within a stone’s throw from the 
editor’s office, half a dozen Catholic schools 
are teaching all the branches prescribed by the 
State, and very probably teaching them better 
than the richly-endowed public schools in the 
same neighborhood. But just as Catholic chil- 
dren walk to school on pavements paid for by 
taxation, and are protected on their way by 
tax-paid police, so they should share in any 
other means provided by taxation to enable 
them to attend school. The assertion that this 
participation involves a threat to religious liber- 
ty prompts the reflection that in making it the 
Times has reached an all but unparalleled peak 
of asininity. 

Does the Times hold that boys and girls, 
whose parents use their constitutional right to 
entrust their children to private schools, shall 
be penalized? Would it forbid these children, 
should they be injured on their way to school, 
the use of an ambulance summoned from the 
city hospital? Would it interrogate a sick child, 
and on learning that it was a pupil in a Jewish, 
Quaker, Catholic or Lutheran school, deny it 
medical attention in a public institution? Would 
it exclude all such children from the public play- 
grounds? Would it, in brief, deprive them of 
any benefit provided by the State for all the 
children in the State, on the ground that they 
do not attend the public schools? 

That is an idea borrowed from Hitler. The 
Times needs some elementary courses in Ameri- 
can ideals. 





CAN WRONG BE RIGHT? 


NEXT week an initiative will be submitted at the 
polls in California which will affect strikes, mass- 
picketing and secondary boycotts. The chief pro- 
visions of this measure which, if adopted, will be 
enacted, we assume, by the legislature, have been 
arranged by a special correspondent for the New 
York Sun under eight headings. 

The initiative would prohibit: 1. the “sit-down” 
strike; 2. picketing by anyone not actually on 
strike at the business place involved; 3. the “hot 
cargo” excuse for refusal to handle goods in transit; 
4. coercion or intimidation of employes or patrons; 
5. coercion of non-union workers by labor organ- 
izers; 6. blocking of piers or thoroughfares, or inter- 
ference with the loading or unloading of carriers; 
7. the use of indecent, obscene, profane, op- 
probrious, libelous or slanderous, or derogatory 
language by pickets; and 8. conspiracy to violate 
any provision of the measure. 

At first sight, the wonder is that any worker 
should wish to indulge in these prohibited acts, or 
any labor leader to encourage them. All involve 
some form of disorder. Some necessitate lying; 
others, an invasion of the rights of the public, or of 
individual workers. 

It may be assumed that not all members of the 
California unions approve these practices. Possibly 
they are approved only by a minority. However 
this may be, the Democratic candidates for the 
offices of Governor and of Senator have opposed 
the initiative, and both the A. F. of L. and the 
C.I.0. denounce it as an attack on the rights of 
labor. The view of the political candidates merits 
no consideration, since it is wholly founded on a 
desire to garner votes. But something is to be said 
for the attitude taken by the labor organizations. 

As they stand, the prohibitions are vaguely 
worded. “It would be impossible for a man to be 
sure,” a labor leader has said, “whether or not he 
was violating the law.”’ We already have so vast a 
bulk of loosely, even deceptively, worded laws, both 
State and Federal, that the objection of the labor 
organizations seems to rest on solid ground. Every- 
one knows what a “sit-down” strike is; but 
“coercion” is a phrase yet to be defined. 

Of course, much of the vagueness complained of 
could be easily corrected by a competent legislative 
committee, and the objection must not be pushed 
too far. There is nothing vague about sending 
pickets to the lines, instructing them to say that 
they are striking employes, when in fact they are 
not, and when no strike is going on. That is plain 
lying. Nor can any defense be offered when injury 
is inflicted upon individuals not even remotely con- 
nected with a strike, by preventing them from 
engaging in their lawful businesses or occupations, 
or by destroying their property. That is plain in- 
justice and, as we observed during the “sit-down” 
strikes in Flint, it imposes upon those guilty of it 
a strict obligation in conscience to make restitution. 

It is no excuse to sav that unless some violence 
is used, a strike is certain to fail. The statement is 
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not true, and even if it were, the end does not 
justify the use of evil means. Neither employers 
nor employes may violate the moral law to encom- 
pass an end which they deem good, or which is 
actually good. 

The opposition of the A. F. of L., and particularly 
of the C.I.O., would be more impressive had they 
united in California to outlaw the acts banned by 
the initiative. No intelligent friend of labor can 
stand by unmoved when labor leaders endorse 
violent or improper means of carrying on a strike, 
or by their silence give consent. To our regret, even 
some Catholics, using their emotions instead of 
their intelligence, seem to hold that since labor has 
suffered terribly in the past, no labor union, what- 
ever course it may adopt, should ever be criticized. 
We cannot admit that maudlin contention. 

In our opinion, this tolerance of evil is doing in- 
calculable harm to organized labor. What is worse, 
it is actually leading uninstructed workers to con- 
clude that lying and intimidation of non-union 
workers and the public, along with sabotage and 
other forms of violence, forbidden both by the 
natural and the Divine laws, are legitimate weapons 
in labor disputes. If we condemn violence by em- 
ployers, on what ground shall we approve violence 
by employes? 

It cannot be too often repeated that labor has 
nothing to gain and all to lose by resorting to 
violent or other improper methods. If the California 
initiative is deemed an unjust restriction on organ- 
ized labor, we point out that restrictions even more 
unjust will be provoked should organized labor 
decline to join with the public to ban all forms of 
violence in labor disputes. 


RELIEF AND VOTES 


THIS year’s elections really began last year. Per- 
haps it would be more accurate to write that they 
began some years ago, when Harry Hopkins began 
to tell the WPA to keep out of politics. That state- 
ment was at once interpreted to mean that the 
WPA was actively engaged in politics, and that an 
effort would be made to use it to control the 1938 
elections. 

Judging by Senator Sheppard’s committee, and 
by the indictments returned by the Federal Grand 
Jury in New Mexico, Mr. Hopkins’ underlings are 
sadly wanting in the virtue of obedience. While Mr. 
Hopkins was assuring the public that his orders 
were always obeyed, the WPA administrators in a 
dozen States were proving to the public that they 
rarely were. 

Republican campaign managers complain that 
through the WPA about 11,000,000 votes are 
regimented. Their calculations are subject to dis- 
count, but we sincerely trust that the appropriate 
committees in both Houses of Congress will 
scrutinize the record of the members elected on 
November 8. If it is shown that relief has been 
traded for votes, the beneficiaries of these votes 
should be expelled, no matter what their rank in 


the party may be. 
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GOD AND THE STATE 


IN the Gospel appointed for tomorrow (Saint Mat- 
thew, xxii, 15-21) Our Lord teaches that we have 
duties to God, and duties to the government under 
which we live. For their proper fulfilment, He lays 
down a rule: “Render . . . to Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.” 

For centuries, conflict has arisen over these two 
sets of duties, but not because of any incompati- 
bility between them. The state expresses its will 
through law, and law is an ordinance of right rea- 
son. Inasmuch, then, as every true law is based upon 
and dictated by reason, there can be no discordance 
between what is required by our duty to the state, 
and what is demanded by our duty to Almighty 
God. Conflict is precipitated only when the state 
abandons right reason, and not content with its 
own, demands the things that belong clearly and 
wholly to God. 

Tyrants in Mexico, Russia, Spain and Germany 
have given us within the last few years a perfect 
picture of the state which seeks to control fields 
sacred to conscience and to God. So-called “laws” 
have been passed to close schools in which children 
are taught their duties to God, to place limits upon 
the exercise of the sacred ministry which make it 
impossible for Catholics to be present at the Holy 
Sacrifice, to receive the Sacraments regularly, or 
to procure the last rites for the dying, and, in brief, 
to destroy the normal life of the Church and her 
children. These ordinances are not, in any true 
sense, laws. Since they improperly restrict, or even 
destroy, the exercise of rights which belong to man 
by his very nature, and violate the rights of that 
spiritual society which Christ has founded to guide 
men to their last end, they are contrary to right 
reason. Therefore, they cannot be laws, but, as 
Saint Thomas has written, are “a species of vio- 
lence.” They impose no obligation upon the citizen, 
but are to be steadfastly. opposed, as the rules of 
charity and prudence may dictate. 

But Christ Who denies to the state what belongs 
to God, teaches us to obey the rightful ordinances 
of the state. Here we find the reason why the 
Catholic Church is the strongest support of every 
just government. She puts no one form of govern- 
ment over another, and is satisfied with any which 
recognizes the rights of God, of man, God’s image, 
and of the Church. But with Saint Paul, she teaches 
that those who resist legitimate authority, in any 
state, resist “an ordinance of God .. . and purchase 
to themselves damnation.” Her doctrine anathema- 
tizes alike tyranny and sedition, the abuse of au- 
thority and rebellion against authority. 

Characteristically, then, Catholics hate tyranny 
and love well-ordered liberty. That is why a good 
Catholic is necessarily a good American. He loves 
the Constitution, and is prepared to die in its de- 
fense. But when those who administer the state 
go beyond their constitutional warrant, he is ready 
to rebuke them in terms greeted by the recording 
Angel with no tear of pity, but with an approv- 
ing smile. For resistance to tyrants is obedience to 
God. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. “The fleet must be ready,” 
declared President Roosevelt in connection with the 
Navy Day celebration. Unsettled world conditions 
require that we “maintain an efficient navy ade- 
quate in men and material to insure positive pro- 
tection against any aggressor,” he urged. . . . Con- 
tributing to a public discussion forum, Mr. Roose- 
velt said: “Greater reassurance than can be given 
by words must be provided before the United States 
can drop the burden of increased military and naval 
armaments.” He assailed the “dispersion all over 
the world of helpless and persecuted wanderers with 
no place to lay their heads.” Addressing the same 
forum, former President Hoover warned against 
United States entry into a European war. The up- 
shot of such a war “might well be curtailment of 
democratic liberties in the United States for many 
generations,” he declared. Pointing out that “mili- 
taristic, totalitarian philosophy is not new in the 
world,” he said if there is to be peace, “there must 
be peace between the totalitarian governments and 
the democracies.” If we become involved, he added, 
“far from standing on the side of liberty, we should 
be standing on the side of Communism. Russia is 
certainly not a democratic State.” .. . Former Gov- 
ernor of Kansas, Henry J. Allen, warned that 
Mexico’s seizure of American-owned land and prop- 
erties might become an example to other Latin- 
American countries. He revealed his belief that 
Trotsky was behind the seizures. . . . Through Sena- 
tor Wagner, President Roosevelt disclosed that the 
United States Government would bend every effort 
to dissuade Great Britain from restricting Jewish 
immigration to Palestine. ... W.P.A. Chief, Harry 
L. Hopkins, declared “the only thing that will haunt 
me when I retire to private life is that while I had 
the power I did not spend more.” . . . Replying to 
the State Department note, the Italian Government 
assured Washington that American Jews in Italy 
will not be treated less favorably than other foreign 
Jews. . . . Speaking in London, Ambassador Ken- 
nedy called on the democracies and dictatorships to 
cooperate for the general good. 


THE DIES COMMITTEE. Testimony before the Con- 
gressional Committee to investigate un-American 
activities charged Secretary of Labor Perkins with 
resorting to a “subterfuge to protect” Harry 
Bridges. Either that, or “possibly her ideals are the 
same as those of Bridges,” a witness alleged. Dr. 
Louis Bloch, of the Maritime Labor Board, was de- 
scribed as a former Communist party member; 
Stanford University was characterized as “notori- 
ous for its liberal and subversive professors,’ many 
of them under the influence of Dr. George S. Counts 
of Columbia Teachers College; eight such profes- 
sors are said to be at the University of California. 


Dorothy Parker, John Steinbeck, Colonel E. S. 
Scott Wood, Upton Sinclair, John D. Barry, news- 
paper columnist, Dr. Edward Lindeman, said to 
be a WPA director, and Robert Kincaid of the 
WPA’s Federal Writers Project were mentioned as 
some of the leaders whose activities are increasing 
Communist sentiment in the professions. 


AT Home. The Wages-Hours (Fair Labor Stand- 
ards) Law became effective midnight, October 23. 
According to Elmer F. Andrews, administrator, it 
immediately raised the pay of 750,000 workers, 
shortened the working hours of 1,500,000. The law, 
applying to interstate commerce, established a mini- 
mum wage of twenty-five cents an hour, a maxi- 
mum work-week of forty-four hours. Extra hours 
will be recompensed at overtime rates. In one year, 
the maximum hours will become forty-two; in 
two years forty hours a week. The minimum wage, 
after a year, will become thirty cents; after the 
second year it will be thirty-five cents an hour. On 
October 24, 1944, the minimum wage will be forty 
cents an hour. Regulation of child labor is included 
in the new law. . . . In Albuquerque, N. M., seventy- 
three persons, including many Democratic party 
leaders, were indicted by a Federal grand jury on 
charges of political discrimination against WPA 
employes, and other violations of WPA laws. 


Dres-MurRPHY. The charge of “treasonable” tac- 
tics during labor troubles was hurled at Governor 
Murphy of Michigan at the committee hearings. A 
court order requiring ejection of sit-down strikers 
was not enforced by a sheriff, “because Governor 
Murphy told him not to do it,” a judge maintained. 
The Governor was represented as doing nothing to 
prevent a huge mob armed with clubs from “taking 
over” Lansing on a “labor holiday.” . . . President 
Roosevelt assailed the Dies Committee for receiving 
“absurdly false charges made by a coterie of dis- 
gruntled Republican office-holders . . . on the thresh- 
hold of a vitally important Gubernatorial election 

. without attempting to obtain from the Gov- 
ernor ... or any responsible motor manufacturer, 
their version of the events.” . . . Retorted Chairman 
Dies: “That the President has been wholly misin- 
formed is obvious from his statement. . . . Demo- 
crats testified the same as Republicans . . . some of 
the testimony came from former officials of the 
United Automobile Workers . . . the principal wit- 
ness was Lieutenant Mulbar, chief of the State 
police. . . . The evidence we received would be ac- 
ceptable in any court... any individual... hada 
standing invitation to appear before the committee 
to disprove any charge. . . . The evidence shows 
that the State Police sat helplessly by for lack of 
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instructions from the Governor in the face of open 
rebellion while the Governor looked down upon the 
scene from a window in the Capitol. . . . I deeply 
regret the President’s bitter attack on a Congres- 
sional committee of an independent department of 
the Government. . . .” Chairman Dies declared that 
after the “Shirley Temple fabrication” was con- 
ceived by writers sympathetic to Soviet Russia: 
“Immediately, and as if by pre-arrangement, Sec- 
retary Perkins and Secretary Ickes repeated this 
crude and silly fabrication, thus hoping to lend the 
color of truth and respectability. ... Even the Presi- 
dent was induced to refer to it.” When pressure 
failed to stifle the investigation, said Mr. Dies: 
“.. as a last desperate move the President was 
induced to permit the prestige of his great office 
to be used for the purpose of discrediting the in- 
vestigation.” The Congressman charged that the 
President and his advisers “have thrown every ob- 
stacle in the way of a successful investigation.” 


CHINA-JAPAN. After blowing up government and 
industrial buildings, bridges, other important struc- 
tures, the Chinese army withdrew from Canton. 
Japanese brigades, headed by scores of tanks, en- 
tered the city, having met practically no opposition. 
. . . Rumors that some of Canton’s Chinese army 
chiefs were guilty of treachery spread. . . . Flames 
roared through the principal business districts of 
Canton, the work of Chinese incendiaries, follow- 
ing the “scorched earth” program of leaving noth- 
ing for the Nipponese invaders. . . . After months 
of bitter fighting, Japanese forces entered Hankow. 
As in Canton, huge fires piled up blazing ruins in 
Hankow’.. Japanese also seized Wuchang. . . . From 
their new capital, Chungking, Chinese leaders an- 
nounced they have 3,000,000 fighting men in line, 
will not surrender. . . . Featuring the Japanese entry 
into Hankow, was the supervision of the refugee 
zone by Father Jacquinot, French priest. 


FRANCE. Premier Edouard Daladier’s Munich poli- 
cy was upheld by the election for one-third of the 
seats in the Senate. The conservative Republican- 
Democratic Union won twenty-seven seats, nine 
more than it previously held. The Radical Socialists 
captured forty-one seats, dropping six, but remain- 
ing the largest party in the Senate. Leon Blum’s 
Socialists gained one seat. The vote was regarded 
as a slight move toward the Center. 


GERMANY. In a letter read from the pulpits of 
Vienna’s Catholic churches, Cardinal Innitzer de- 
clared: “Not with a single word did I attack the 
Fuehrer in my sermon to the Catholic Youth in St. 
Stephen’s Cathedral on October 7, nor did I insti- 
gate hatred against him, the State or the party... . 
I affirm, now, as earlier, that I hold the opinion 
that a Catholic must conscientiously carry out his 
duty to the State, but also that a Bishop must at 
all times carry out his sworn duty of representing 
God and Church.” . . . Chancelor Hitler bestowed 
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the Reich’s highest award for a foreigner, the 
Grand Cross of the Order of Merit, on André 
Francois-Poncet, retiring French Ambassador. . . . 
Young Nazis smashed statues in Catholic churches 
near Vienna. 


VATICAN. Addressing professors of Christian ar- 
cheology, Pope Pius likened Chancelor Hitler to 
Julian the Apostate. Referring to the Nazi outrages, 
the Holy Father said: “This persecution which 
continues to be denied with truly incredible audacity 
in the face of the evidence which we ascertain every 
day through new and pondered documents, bearing 
witness to new facts and even more terrible threats 
—is the cause of deep sorrow to us. We say this not 
only as Pope and as the Father of Christianity but 
also and particularly as a man. In fact we feel one 
is truly doing an ill service to human dignity when 
one goes as far as Julian the Apostate did—though 
he was not the first to attribute to Christians the 
blame for persecutions they suffered. This had been 
done by Nero for the burning of Rome, and the 
persecution that followed the fire. . . . And now, 
having reached the old age of eighty, we ask our- 
selves, truly moved and overcome with consterna- 
tion: What more, what more are we to see?” 


PALESTINE. Arab prisoners captured by the Brit- 
ish in the Old City district of Jerusalem were placed 
in a concentration camp on the spot once occupied 
by Herod’s palace. Arab forces were operating in 
five sections of the Holy Land, marked out by Gen- 
eral Haj Mohammed. British soldiers searched the 
caves of King Solomon’s quarries under the Old 
City of Jerusalem for Arab detachments. . . . Arabs 
burned a synagogue and a Jewish school at Hebron. 
Engagements between British forces and Arab 
bands were reported in Galilee north of Nazareth. 
. . . The Palestine Government reduced the quota 
for immigration into Palestine to 4,870 for the 
next six-month period, 1,230 less than for the previ- 
ous six months. 


FOOTNOTES. 10,000 Italian troops, returning from 
Spain, received a rousing reception in Naples. 
Italian newspapers declared less than 20,000 Itali- 
ans remained in Spain. . . . President Cardenas of 
Mexico ordered final expropriation of 43,237 acres 
of American-owned land. The Mexico City head- 
quarters building of subsidiaries of Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey was seized. . . . In Russia, 
school teachers were urged to intensify their anti- 
religious activity among their pupils. . . . Pedro 
Aguirre Cerda, Leftist candidate for the Presi- 
dency, was elected in Chile. . . . Under pressure 
from Germany, Italy and Poland, Hungary reduced 
her terms to Czechoslovakia. Negotiations between 
the two nations continued. . . . Yugoslavia signed a 
trade pact with Germany. . . . The Prague Govern- 
ment suppressed Communist papers, suspended ac- 
tivities of the party. It renounced its pact with the 


Soviet regime. 
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ANOTHER VIEW 


EDITOR: In your issue for October 8, you advocate 
for Czechoslovakia a peaceful solution on the 
theory of the rights of self-determination. The 
theory looks good on paper. But is it workable? 
The races are so hopelessly mixed up that it is 
utterly impossible to divide Europe into separate 
states on purely racial lines. 

It is quite fashionable to decry the injustices of 
the Versailles treaty. In this respect it is no worse 
than most other international treaties of peace. It 
deserves credit, at least, for restoring the Polish 
nation, the dismemberment of which is conceded to 
be the blackest crime of modern times. 

The diplomats of Versailles could not unscramble 
the European omelet. Let their critics offer sugges- 
tions. Czechoslovakia, with its half dozen nationali- 
ties, is generally given as an example to ridicule 
the treaty of Versailles. But it should be remem- 
bered that this new state was carved out of that 
crazy quilt known as Austria-Hungary, which em- 
braced all these nationalities and a half-dozen other 
races besides. 

As for the Sudeten Germans, they are occupying 
territory which has always been an integral part 
of the ancient kingdom of Bohemia (Czech), which 
a natural barrier of mountains separated from what 
has become the German Reich. Their difficulties 
with the Government at Prague would have been 
settled in the course of time, had they not been 
fostered and envenomed by designing influences 
from abroad. 

We fought a bloody war to prevent the Southern 
States from seceding. If Germans living in the an- 
cestral home of the Czechs have a right to secede, 
other nations may well hesitate to admit within 
their borders immigrants of a state which propa- 
gates its political ideas among its nationals wher- 
ever they dwell. 


Address Withheld NEUTRAL 


QUERY 


EDITOR: The article in your October 8 issue deal- 
ing with the work done by the press-relations 
group in warding off attacks on the Church was 
excellent and should make every Catholic in the 
United States want to cooperate with this group. 

I cannot understand what all the Catholic stu- 
dents of the Universities of Iowa, Michigan, etc., 
were doing when these University papers were at- 
tacking the Church in Spain, and favoring the 
Loyalist cause. I was a student at the University 
of California at Los Angeles when the Spanish War 
was being most discussed, and when our official 
student publication, the California Daily Bruin, be- 


gan favoring the Communist side in Spain, a bril- 
liant young Catholic student quickly took up the 
challenge and wrote a series of articles which 
refuted the pro-Communist editorials. That ended 
the Spanish question in our paper for the year. 

At the beginning of the next scholastic year, and 
under a new student editor, the paper again began 
its Communistic propaganda in regards to Spain 
and all Europe, and again the same Catholic student 
came forward to defend the Church and the Right 
side. He had many critics (and also supporters), 
but he answered every editorial and open letter 
addressed to him, and finally, when the editor called 
a halt to the controversy, our Catholic student had 
the last word—and some word it was, too—an 
article that ran for five consecutive days. 

Now, what I want to know is: why do not intel- 
ligent Catholic students on the other campuses do 
likewise? Student editors would soon learn that it is 
not wise to express their Communistic sympathies 
too freely. 


Santa Monica, Calif. J. B. 


APPEAL 


EDITOR: Clinton Prison, located in the northern 
part of New York State, has long been referred to 
as the Siberia of America. Its walls confine more 
than 2,000 unfortunates from sixteen to seventy- 
three years of age serving terms of from one year 
to life. Adjoining the prison is the State Hospital, 
which houses 1,022 criminal insane—men who have 
become mentally afflicted since coming to prison. 

Imprisonment and rigid discipline may punish 
these offenders, but it does not reform them. The 
correction of their subnormal and abnormal ideas 
and tendencies is a task that rests upon the prison 
chaplain and the spiritual department of which he 
has charge. 

The tremendous task of spiritual readjustment 
can only be accomplished by an intense religious 
schedule of normal church service and all its aux- 
iliaries. Social service is most important, too, and is 
administered to everyone here—regardless of race, 
color or creed. Hundreds of letters are written to 
comfort and to mend the saddened and broken 
hearts of the mothers and other loved ones of the 
men in gray; employment is sought for those about 
to be paroled; books and magazines are solicited 
from friends and publishers to feed idle minds and 
thus prevent, insofar as possible, the opportunity 
for worry and morbid thought—indulgences which 
unquestionably exact a heavy toll in mental and 
physical ruin. 

The problem we are now confronted with is that 
of providing these men with a spiritual center—a 
church, simple in construction, that will be for them 
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a little bit of heaven within the walls, and a sanc- 
tuary for their sorrowed hearts. This proposed 
church is to be dedicated to Saint Dismas, The 
Good Thief, whose belated but sincere repentance 
at Calvary brought him immediate heavenly re- 
ward, when the merciful and dying Saviour said to 
him: “This day thou shalt be with Me in Paradise.” 

I appeal to the readers of AMERICA to help me 
bring these repentant souls back to God by sending 
us a contribution. You can save minds and hearts 
with your generosity and aid us to return these lads 
into the world reconstructed and rehabilitated; and 
you can help furnish work for several hundred idle 
prisoners who will be employed in the building of 
the church. The late Prince of Charities, His Emi- 
nence Patrick Cardinal Hayes, sponsored our ef- 
forts and contributed $5,000 to the church fund. 
The project has been endorsed by all the high offi- 
cials of the Church and State. 

Dannemora, N. Y. Rev. A. R. HYLAND 

Catholic Chaplain 


BOTH SIDES 


EDITOR: A White List of Employers? Yes, that 
would be nice and very good. But, why not also a 
White List of Employes, which seems to me in- 
finitely more necessary? I suppose it is good that 
you seek to defend the downtrodden working man, 
but it does seem that AMERICA is bending over back- 
ward in the ever-burning interests of labor, al- 
though you do not by any means interpret the situa- 
tion correctly. You seem to work altogether too 
much on ephemeral theories and not at all on the 
practical results of labor standards. Thus will never 
be served any aid to solve economic problems. In 
fact I think you are entirely wrong in your attitude 
and what is more, I make bold enough to say that 
I know it. And when I say that, I must add that I 
have sat assiduously on both sides of the situation. 

I was the co-organizer and secretary of a typo- 
graphical union at a time when that trade, with the 
exception of Big Six, had very scant organization in 
the entire metropolitan area. I was a member of 
the Knights of Labor. As a member of the A. F. of 
L., I associated frequently with Sam Gompers and 
with others alike in the labor cause, none of whom 
practised any such violent and pernicious methods 
as is done by the so-called leaders of today. 

Then, on the other side I have been an employer 
over a half a century. By ill-conceived union laws 
and walking delegates, the trade in which I spent 
many thousands of dollars has dropped to such a 
low and vanishing estate that today, at eighty-one 
years, with a Christian spirit, I am happy daily to 
go from door to door seeking business. 

No, labor does not need your powerful but mis- 
guided defense or protection. It is at present riding 
on a dangerously high wave, and is riding for a sad 
fall. If it goes on in the manner of the day, it is 
bound to lead to greater danger, misery and con- 
sternation than any activities of anarchy or Com- 
munism may ever cause or be thought of. 

New York, N. Y. F. A. H. 
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FEED MY LAMBS 


EDITOR: Your editorial, Neglected Lambs, should 
start something constructive. Beyond doubt more 
Catholics attend public schools than Catholic 
schools. Why stop our concern with Catholic chil- 
dren? Why not start a movement to teach religion 
as an integral and recognized part of every school 
course from the kindergarten up? 

Catholics need Catholicism, but after all Prot- 
estants and Jews and every other child need re- 
ligion too. I taught school in my younger days, 
finally being in executive control of a city system, 
and I know how bitterly Catholics resented reading 
the Bible in the public school. I know how that sort 
of reading was militantly anti-Catholic; but were 
we not a little impatient in condemning it as wholly 
bad? At least it recognized God, and in that funda- 
mental respect, at least, it was infinitely better 
than the present system of sneering indifference. 

The Catholic school, of course, is our anchor, but 
to me it seems we are neglecting a tremendously 
rich field in abandoning the public schools as es- 
sentially hopeless. The teaching of decent citizen- 
ship in the public schools is, in the main, effective. 
How much of what is undesirable would be cor- 
rected if religion were admitted to an honored place 
in every class room! 

In the Philippine Islands a determined effort is 
being now made to create this sort of school. Catho- 
lic children are to be taught in separate classes by 
competent teachers, but in the same building and 
on school time. Any other religion is to be treated 
the same way. 

No intelligent observer doubts that the greatest 
enemy of religion is the widespread ignorance of 
what it really teaches. Protestantism, as a whole, 
taught its rule of reason, which was destined to 
break down just as soon as attacked by keen minds 
on the basis of pure reason. That attack was ineffec- 
tive until it originated among Protestants them- 
selves. Now the average man dismisses the whole 
Christian system because he was taught so many 
things in childhood that simply are nonsense. 

It would be a real pleasure and a rare treat to 
see you open your columns to discussion along this 
line. We need a knowledge of true religion in our 
people, why not introduce it through our accepted 
schools for that people? 

Seattle, Wash. PETER CASEY 
EDITOR: I have just finished reading the editorial 
Neglected Lambs (AMERICA, October 16). It is most 
praiseworthy. It is the common cry of all Catholic 
periodicals. But the unfortunate part is this: there 
are not enough Catholic colleges in the U. S. A. 
to accept our young Catholic men and women ap- 
plicants. Every year many worthy Catholic high- 
school graduates are turned away for lack of ac- 
commodations. The result is that they turn to non- 
Catholic colleges. 

We should not, therefore, cry out against all of 
these students. On the contrary, we should sponsor 
the cry, “More Catholic colleges.” 

Winthrop, Me. R. A. MARTINEAU 
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DUMB ANIMALS PROVOKE 
THE POET'S IMAGINATION 


LAURA BENET 








ANIMALS! Who can better companion a poet, 
cheer his efforts, inspire his walks and compas- 
sionate his broodings than these oddly grotesque 
and would-be-friendly shapes? 

Of poetic animal lovers, champions of beasts 
should head the procession. And one of the fore- 
most is Ralph Hodgson who wrote in righteous 
anger that burned like a torch: 


*’Twould ring the bells of Heaven 
The wildest peal for years, 

If Parson lost his senses 

And people came to theirs, 

And he and they together 

Knelt down with angry prayers 
For tamed and shabby tigers 

And dancing dogs and bears, 

And wretched, blind pit ponies, 
And little hunted hares! 


James Stephens echoes him in his poem on the 
rabbit who is made a symbol of all weak and 
trapped things: 

I hear a sudden cry of pain! 

There is a rabbit in a snare: 

Now I hear the cry again 

But I cannot tell from where. 

And I cannot find the place 

Where his paw is in the snare: 

Little one! Oh, little one! 

I am searching everywhere. 


W. H. Davies, a poet noted for exquisitely gentle 
descriptions of the country, is set mad by the 
wrongs done eighteen hundred sheep: 


The first night we were out at sea 
Those sheep were quiet in their mind; 
The second night they cried with fear— 
They smelt no pastures in the wind. 
They sniffed, poor things, for their green fields, 
They cried so loud I could not sleep: 
For fifty thousand shillings down 
I would not sail again with sheep. 

In terms not fierce but as infinitely pitying, 
Padraic Colum in Creatures says quaintly of the 
fox in captivity: 

That sidling creature is a little Fox: 

Like other canine he is leashed and led; 

He goes upon the sidewalk; houses tower; 
Men trample; horses rear; he drags his leash. 
Did not I 

Once know a lad from Irrus where they leave 


Mittens for foxes; where they invite 

A fox to a child’s christening; where they have 
Foxes as gossips to their boys and girls? 
Would that a lad from Irrus now was here 

To tell his gossip that a human creature 

Has heart for him, and fain would cover up 
His bowels of dread, and find some way to bring 
His rainy hills around him, the soft grass, 
Darkness of ragged hedges, and his earth— 
The black, damp earth under the roots of trees! 


And in words as poignantly suggestive, that tor- 
menting little imp, the monkey, is dealt with. 


Two little creatures 
With faces the size of 
A pair of pennies 

Are clasping each other. 
“Ah, do not leave me,” 
One says to the other. 
In the high monkey 
Cage in the beast-shop 
Yes. But who watches 
The penny-small faces 
Can hear the voices: 
“Ah, do not leave me; 
Suck I will give you, 
Warmth and clasping, 
And if you slip from 
This beam I can never 
Find you again.” 

It is soothing to turn from this heart-wringing 
picture to another portrayer of animals—De La 
Mare. His beasts are of a different zone. He takes 
up no cudgels in their defense nor tells of them with 
Colum’s quiet sadness. His is the magic touch of 
humorist and fantasist—as though he breathed 
over them a unique spell. Nicholas Nye, the old 
donkey, can all but speak. A philosophic magician. 


Alone with his shadow he’d drowse in the meadow, 
Lazily swinging his tail, 

At break of day he used to bray— 
Not much too hearty and hale; 

But a wonderful gumption was under his skin, 
And a clear, calm light in his eye, 

And once in a while; he’d smile:— 
Would Nicholas Nye. 


When De La Mare writes of the hare, his hare is 
not to be compassionated, being far too lively and 
fascinating. 


In the black furrow of a field 
I saw an old witch-hare this night; 
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And she cocked a lissome ear, 

And she eyed the moon so bright. 
And she nibbled of the green, 

And I whispered “Wh-s-st! witch-hare,” 
Away like a ghostie o’er the field 

She fled and left the moonlight there. 


And how clearly does the same poet draw his little 
dog in lines as straight and simple as those in a 
New England woodcut: 


Has anybody seen my Mopser?— 
A comely dog is he, 

With hair of the colour of a Charles the Fifth 
And teeth like ships at sea, 

His tail it curls straight upwards, 
His ears stand two abreast, 

And he answers to the simple name of Mopser, 
When civilly addressed. 


A far cry from downright Mopser to Elizabeth 
Browning’s eulogy on her “Flush” of which a few 
verses are charming and full of action. 


Leap! thy broad tail waves a light, 
Leap! thy slender feet are bright, 
Canopied in fringes; 
Leap! those tasselled ears of thine 
Flicker strangely, fair and fine 
Down their golden inches. 
Blessings on thee, dog of mine, 
Pretty collars make thee fine, 
Sugared milk make fat thee! 
Pleasures wag on in thy tail, 
Hands of gentle motion fail 
Nevermore to pat thee! 


And a modern poet, Winifred Welles, makes 
these sketches of dogs complete by her delicate 
portrait of A Dog Who Ate a Pond Lily. 


He left me for the pond, filled with a hunger, 

Half memory for some immaculate meat 

To lay on his bright tongue—I saw him linger, 

Fastidiously nose the shimmering heat, 

And, as if suddenly grown brisker, younger, 

Snap up a lily, living, flushed and sweet. 

Like one frail sound the summer, softly muted, 

Buzzed in his silky ear. A long, long while 

He stood in reeds and godlike trance, fastrooted. 

The taste of lotos made him strangely smile— 

No more my humble dog, sad-eyed, four-footed, 

He was Anubis, wading in the Nile. 

Turning from the ever loyal dog to the ever 
pervasive and yet evasive cat, one cannot forget 
the pussies of two English poets—Helen Parry 
Eden’s “Four-Paws” and Harold Monro’s “little 
black cat with bright green eyes.” “Four-Paws” is 
still in the kitten stage, recently adopted by a child: 

Happy beneath her golden hand 

He purrs contentedly nor hears 

His mother mourning through the land, 
The old grey cat with tattered ears 
And humble tail and heavy paw 

Who brought him up among the straw. 

In contrast, Harold Monro’s cat is a highly 
sophisticated damsel, whose psychology is given 
in precise and telling words: 

When the tea is brought at five o’clock, 
And all the neat curtains are drawn with care, 


The little black cat with bright green eyes 

Is suddenly purring there. 

And presently her agate eyes 

Take a soft large milky haze 

And her independent casual glance 

Becomes a stiff, hard gaze. 

The white saucer like some full moon descends 
At length from the clouds of the table above, 
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She sighs and dreams and thrills and glows, 
Transfigured by love. 

She nestles over the shining rim, 

Buries her chin in the creamy sea; 

Her tail hangs loose; each drowsy paw 

Is doubled under each bending knee. 

Robert Frost seldom writes of animals but these 
two—one domestic, one wild—are done in his best 
vein. The cow is an epicure, the bear, Rabelaisian. 
Of the first he says: 

Her face is flecked with pomace and she drools 

A cider syrup. Having tasted fruit, 

She scorns a pasture withering to the root. 

She runs from tree to tree where lie and sweeten 

The windfalls spiked with stubble and worm-eaten, 

She leaves them bitten when she has to fly. 

She bellows on a knoll against the sky. 

Her udder shrivels and the milk goes dry. 

Equally droll is the ungainly bulk of the bear flirt- 
ing with the tree: 

The bear puts both arms around the tree above her 
And draws it down as if it were a lover 

And its choke cherries lips to kiss goodbye .. . 

Her great weight breaks the barbed-wire in its staples 
As she flings over and off down through the maples, 
Leaving on one wire tooth a lock of hair. 

Such is the uncaged progress of the bear... 


Giraffes, those unreal picture-book beasts, are 
sharply etched by William Rose Benét. 


Still are they half a myth in their gaunt, ungainly 
Pose of pride 

Patterned and pied. 

There is queer mirth in the horns, 

In the eye swerving, 

Black as sloe, 

In the deer’s ears, 

In the long tongue’s flicker 

In the steep neck’s curving; 

There are queer fears 

At this arch initial of some erased design 
Walking your world and mine. 


This felicitous zoo could go on and on, indefinite- 
ly. Yet all lapping and padding and growling things 
in fur and wool and hides must come to a mortal 
end. Perhaps Cowper’s Epitaph on a Hare strikes 
a fitting note of conclusion. A few readers will re- 
member that William Cowper, the Ejighteenth- 
Century poet, wrote well on animals. His “Hare” 
who was the comrade of a cat, finds immortality 
in the poem by reason of its succinctness. 

Here lies, whom hound did ne’er pursue, 
Nor swifter greyhound follow, 


Whose foot ne’er tainted morning dew, 
Nor e’er heard huntsman’s halloo; 

Old Tiney, surliest of his kind, 
Who, nursed with tender care, 

And to domestic bounds, confined, 
Was still a wild Jack hare. 

Though duly from my hand he took 
His pittance every night, 

He did it with a jealous look, 
And, when he could, would bite. 

Eight years and five round rolling moons 
He thus saw steal away, 

Dozing out all his idle noons, 
And every night at play. 

But now beneath his walnut shade 
He finds his long last home, 

And waits, in snug concealment laid, 
Till gentler Puss shall come. 

In these qualities it seems highly modern. 
Hare belongs to the class of Frost’s cow. 


Jack 











BOOKS 


THE EAGLE WHO 
LUSTED FOR POWER 


NAPOLEON, SOLDIER AND Emperor. By Octave Aubry. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.75 
THERE are a dozen or more splendid biographies of the 
Emperor that surpass M. Aubry’s charming contribution 
to the vast bulk of Napoleonic literature, that are more 
profound, more searching, more thorough, more impar- 
tial, more analytical, that manifest on every page and 
in every footnote a deeper knowledge of the art of gov- 
ernment and a more realistic grasp of the science of 
war; but few of them have been conceived and written 
with such a minimum of fuss and feathers, with such a 
light touch, with such disarming simplicity, with a nov- 
elist’s sure instinct for what is interesting, appropriate 
and dramatic. The spirited, picaresque narrative begins 
with Toulon and ends with St. Helena. 

Citizens of many nations today seem to be confronted 
with the revolting choice of being misruled either by a 
miserable congeries of worthless politicians or by a des- 
pot who combines considerable cunning with an absolute 
disregard of individual human rights. M. Aubry’s sym- 
pathetic portrayal of the Corsican conveniently serves a 
dual purpose. It will stimulate, enrich and confirm the 
deep-rooted sentiment of those who believe that authori- 
tarian government is the open sesame to employment, 
bread and glory. It will likewise afford ample consola- 
tion to loyal democrats in their present discontent—pro- 
vided only that they concentrate attention upon the 
Emperor’s numerous blunders. The Petit Tondu, in M. 
Aubry’s opinion, was neither a monster nor a superman. 
He was an eagle chained to a nest of ungrateful, trea. 
sonable crows. 

Napoleon’s ruling passion was not war, which he re- 
garded as a hateful necessity, but power, power exer- 
cised “with unremitting vigilance and with indefatigable 
application.” His Empire was the most tyrannical gov- 
ernment in the long history of France. He suppressed 
the Tribunate, robbed the Legislative Body and the Sen- 
ate of any real authority, muzzled the press, censored 
the publication of all books, filled the cities with spies 
and secret police, imprisoned dissenters without trial. 
“When a king is known for his kind heart,” he wrote 
his brother Joseph, “it means that he is a failure.” He 
was at times harsh, lustful, vindictive, hostile to religion, 
a boor and a cad. As First Consul he stained his hands 
with the blood of the young Duc d’Enghien. The Conti- 
nental Blockade and the abortive conquest of Spain were 
the least defensible of his policies. His many wars cost 
France dearly in treasure ard in lives. 

The Napoleonic legend, however, was not built on his 
crimes and megalomania. Much is forgiven him in retro- 
spect, as M. Aubry suggests, because of the instinctive 
feeling that somehow he embodied the average man’s 
aspiration to an heroic life, that he was one of the most 
extraordinary leaders of men in the world’s history, that 
he loved France passionately, that he wanted his coun- 
try great and made her great, that he envisioned a 
United States of Europe under a pax napoleonica, that 
he was intensely loyal to his family, a generous and 
forgiving friend, and that, as he said in his farewell 
speech to his marshals at Fontainebleau, “it is better to 
die in trying to do great things than to live safely among 
vulgar or commonplace things.” On this feeling Na- 
poleon’s legend was born and grew, and the legend in 
turn has kept alive this feeling and intensified it during 
the past century. 

M. Aubry is a Doctor of Literature and Law of the 
University of Paris. His vastly interesting work, while 


appealing to popular taste, is quite generally in accord 
with the most recent discoveries of modern scholarship 
and criticism. The authorized translation by Arthur Liv- 
ingston is excellent. There are twenty-four illustrations 
and a satisfactory index. The bibliography has been 
omitted from the English edition. 

JOHN J. O’CoNNOR 


MINT IS LIKE 
THE VERY BREATH OF GOD 


MINT BY Nicut. By Alfred Barrett, S.J. The America 

Press. $1.50 
IF anyone wants to know what a high opinion I have 
of this book, he has only to read the poem which I con- 
sider the third-best in it and make his calculations. The 
poem begins: 

Slender and firm, 

Whatever be its height, 

Changing its body 

Into heat and light. 
Its title is The Candle and, like the candle it describes, 
the poem is “slender and firm,” and it gives heat and 
it gives light. Call the poem flawless. 

Yet I rate this flawless poem as only third-best. I count 
as first-best Mint by Night. It is almost as flawless, and 
it is a grander achievement. A poem about a candle is 
not so dangerous a one to write! A candle has become a 
poem even before being written about. In Mint by Night 
Father Barrett has likened mint by night to the Holy 
Ghost and he has not made us wince. Lamartine and 
ten thousand little Lamartines should turn in their 
graves and fix their eyes on Father Barrett. 

But between Mint by Night and The Candle I place, 
as also better than The Candle, another poem, the sec- 
ond-best, Chant of Departure. The subject of it is told 
in italics under the title: “A missionary’s prayer.” It is 
the prayer of a missionary as he departs for foreign 
fields asking Our Lady to go with him. To write such 
a poem is like trying to paint the sunset. It begins: 

Woman who walked home on the arm of John 
Another way from that your Son had gone. 
Please notice the restraint, the sobriety. Our Lady is 
referred to as “Woman”; Saint John is “John”; the 
Divine Son is referred to only as “Son,” though with a 
capital S. Yet the poem is surcharged with the sublime, 
and, keyed-low, it turns to a music that cannot be re- 
strained: 
Christ in the haze-dim faces on the shore 
At Shantung or the coast of Travancore. 
DANIEL SARGENT 


CASUAL EMPLOYMENT 
ALONG THE WATERFRONT 


THe WATERFRONT LaABoR PROBLEM. By Edward E. 
Swanstrom, Ph.D. Fordham University Press. $3.50 
FEW problems have taxed the intellectual resources of 
industrialists, labor leaders, economists and sociologists 
as has the vexing waterfront situation. Though the prob- 
lem has been a major one for the past fifty years, the 
fact is that we still seem as far as ever from a prac- 
tical solution. From a point of view, then, of timeliness 
alone, which is but one of the many excellent features 
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of The Waterfront Labor Problem, Dr. Edward E. Swan- 
strom has furnished a very important contribution to 
one of the most vital labor issues of the day. 

The waterfront situation has been in the public eye 
with alarming recurrence in recent years. Such major 
tie-ups as the waterfront general strikes in 1934 and 
1936 on the Pacific Coast have focused our attention on 
the rather involved issues. Ships lay idle at the docks 
for months on end, while capital and labor were locked 
in a desperate struggle. The results have been disastrous 
alike for the shipping interests and the laboring men 
engaged in the industry. The constant threat of a similar 
strike in the Port of New York, which employs upward 
of 50,000 men and handles approximately twenty per 
cent of the imports and exports of the entire country, 
causes the gravest concern. A solution must be applied 
before the threat becomes an actuality. 

Dr. Swanstrom gives an excellent picture of the entire 
situation and offers a solution to the problem of de- 
casualization. His solution is not a new one, neither does 
he make any claims to originality. He merely stresses 
the importance of the attempts made in other ports to 
regulate the labor problem on the waterfront, the need 
of distinguishing between “regular” and “casual” work- 
ers on the docks, and the necessity of establishing cen- 
tral hiring halls to establish a mean for surplus and 
shortage of labor at any one point. The fact that such 
schemes have not been altogether successful in a num- 
ber of localities, which he cites at length in his book, 
does not detract from the merit of the plan. Failure is 
attributable, at least in part, to lack of wholehearted 
cooperation, sincerity and confidence both on the part of 
labor itself and the employers. 

Unionization has been a most important step in in- 
creasing the compensation of the workers and in the 
betterment of their working conditions, but, though the 
hourly rate of pay has been stepped up, it cannot be 
said that the worker’s average yearly wage has in- 
creased, due to the long periods of enforced idleness. 
Labor leaders are blamed for allowing the union mem- 
bership to become overcrowded, when there was not 
sufficient work to guarantee steady employment for the 
men already listed. Control of membership, with re- 
cruiting from “reserves” who should serve at first as 
“casual” workers in place of apprenticeship, and place- 
ment of new members on the “regular” list only when 
vacancies arise, would do much to limit the industry 
to a position where steady employment could be as- 
sured. The example of other trade unions in this regard 
would help toward solving the problem of casual em- 
ployment on the waterfront. 

The book is an excellent survey of the situation and 
is deserving of wide circulation and consideration, if 
the danger of a threatened tie-up is to be avoided. There 
is an extensive analysis of unemployment insurance and 
its particular application to the waterfront. The tables 
scattered throughout will materially help the reader to 
understand many of the more technical questions that 
are treated. Students of labor relations cannot afford 
to overlook Dr. Swanstrom’s noteworthy discussion of 
a perplexing problem. ALBERT WHELAN 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


CrIPPLED SPLENDOUR. By Evan John. E. P. Dutton and 

Co. $2.50 
ONE of the best historical novels to come out of Eng- 
land, or out of anywhere, in many a year is Crippled 
Splendour. This story of “the strange life and terrible 
death” of James Stewart, James I, King of Scots, along 
with another recently published, Under the Hog, by 
Patrick Carleton, will whet the appetites of devotees of 
this form of the novel for more of such food. The 
method is historical; almost it is a chronicle, with dates 
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of day, month and year, but one enlivened by the author’s 
masterful use of English (save in some occasional 
anachronistic lapses), by his brilliance and wit of repar- 
tee in the mouths of his characters, by the solemnity 
of his judgments on the doings, good and evil, of the 
men who made history and in making it unmade them- 
selves. Characterization—finely drawn; battles, scenery, 
intrigue, love-without-slush—all these galore, and every- 
thing to keep a reading lamp lighted far longer than 
is good for sleeping hours. Rosert E. HOLLAND 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. THE Book or Jona. Edited by 

the Rev. Cuthbert Lattey, S.J., M.A. Oxon. and the 

-s a E. Bird, D.D., Ph.D. Longmans, Green and 

0. 

THIS latest addition to the Westminster series comes 
on the scholarly traditions of the preceding volumes in 
an able and competent manner. The author handles 
practically all the many problems of this most moot 
book of the Bible concisely, clearly and authoritatively. 
The translation is smooth and thoroughly English, not 
halting at any time. Into the introduction and footnote 
he has packed information with surprising skill and a 
clearness of expression. The book should be sought for 
by all students of Scripture and by all members of 
Catholic Evidence Guilds. F. P. LEBuFFE 


CaN WoMEN BE GENTLEMEN? By Gertrude Atherton. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50 
IT is disappointing to find nothing really superior in 
this book by an author of Miss Atherton’s reputation. 
There is a felicity of style of course, but also a hardish 
brilliancy that repels rather than attracts. Yet most 
people will be curious enough to want to read Miss 
Atherton’s answers to the questions: Are women born 
liars? Why have so few women the instincts of gentle 
men? Why do women hate one another (if they do)? 
She has been studying women and writing about them 
for half a century and many of her observations are 
penetrating, keen and lively. Still it is regrettable that 
one certain group of women—it comprises a rather large 
group, too, throughout the world—were never complete- 
ly realized by her. I mean Catholic nuns. She admires 
them but in a baffled way: she admits she is “not re 
ligious herself.” Catholics, incidentally, can’t always go 
all the way with her. They will stick no doubt at her 
theory that the modern inferiority complex owes its 
origin to Saint Francis of Assisi, and they will get 
awfully tired of the word “hormones.” 

Some of Mrs. Atherton’s best points are made in the 
three essays, “Work Fetish,” “Escape Literature” and 
“A Sense of Humor”; indeed, a vote of thanks is in order 
for her indictment of what passes for humor on present- 
day radio programs. The book is no heavy weight, but 
it will do for hammock-reading or an hour’s lounging 
before the fire. PauLa KurRTH 


MAN’s TRIUMPH WITH Gop IN CHRIST. By the Rev. 
Frederick A. Houck. B. Herder Book Co. $2 

THE prospective reader may well be cautioned against 
discouragement in perusing the first few pages of this 
book, in which are given the five famous proofs of 
Saint Thomas for the existence of God. These argu- 
ments make heavy reading for one not accustomed to 
technical philosophy. But with this obstacle overcome, 
the author lives up to his confessed purpose of present- 
ing “some of the more important truths of science, 
philosophy and theology that affect man’s relation and 
attitude to his Maker,” the reviewer can add that such 
presentation is made adequately, and very readably. 
Clearly and forcefully are treated such absorbing sub- 
jects as “The end and purpose of man,” “The God-man,” 
“Man, the Image of God,” “God, the Creator” and “God, 
the Redeemer.” The philosophical questions of the free- 
dom of the will, the spirituality and immortality of the 
soul are treated as well, and with clarity. Obviously this 
is a solid book, to be studied and pondered. It should 
serve excellently as a text for study-club groups in- 
terested in religious topics. FrRaNcis B. McMANus 











ART 


THIS week I am able to list a few coming exhibitions 
which may be of interest to readers of America. First 
of all let it be said that the New York World’s Fair is 
formulating rather elaborate plans for an exhibition of 
old masters as well as one devoted to modern work. The 
spirit of emulation will doubtless lead those in charge 
to try to outstrip what was done in Chicago. And in 
speaking of Chicago I should like to recommend to those 
who can visit the Art Institute that they do so. From 
November 4 to January 9 there is to be shown there 
an international exhibition of etchings and engravings 
which gives promise of an unusual degree of interest 

In New York the season gives promise of being ex- 
ceptionally brilliant. There will open shortly at the 
Wildenstein Galleries an exhibition of drawings—large- 
ly eighteenth century and entirely French—from the 
David-Weill collection. Admission is by card only. Write 
directly to the gallery if you wish to see the show. On 
November 7 the Schaeffer Galleries will have on view 
every known painting in this country of a rare and 
interesting Italian master of the late fifteenth century, 
Pierro de Cosimo. Very shortly those who may wish to 
see that part of William Randolph Hearst’s collection 
which is not to be sold at auction can do so by visiting 
the Parish-Watson Gallery. The twenty-first of Novem- 
ber will be the opening of an exhibition of the paintings 
of Gros, Gericault and Delacroix at Knoedler’s. 

Meantime, there are a number of current shows which 
will be continued for some time and which will repay 
a visit. The truly magnificent collection of Chinese 
bronzes at the Metropolitan Museum has been getting a 
lot of attention in the metropolitan press and has even 
been mentioned in some of the out-of-town papers. There 
are those, of course, to whom all Oriental art is largely 
meaningless, but even they should take the trouble to 
pay a visit to this exhibition. 

By some kind of institutional courtesy the Morgan 
Library has had the happy idea of showing the printed 
matter designed for the Metropolitan Museum by its 
Secretary, Mr. Henry Kent, and printed on the Museum’s 
own press, which, by the way, has the exclusive use of 
one of the most handsome of modern type faces, Poly- 
philus. There is no question but what the Museum’s 
printed matter has a standard of craftsmanship not 
equalled by that of any other similar institution. 

-A more pretentious—and very interesting—exhibition 
which is planned by the Morgan Library is devoted to 
French illuminated manuscripts from the beginning of 
the art to its death. Naturally a great deal of this 
material is religious in its inspiration; much of it is 
monastic in its execution. Catholics particularly should 
be interested in seeing what their spiritual ancestors 
achieved in one of the most appealing of all the arts. 

In closing I should like to say a few words about an 
object which is, at this writing, on view at the Julien 
Levy Galleries, but which will be retired to storage by 
the time this issue of America reaches its readers. My 
few words are words of protest. I can stand a good 
deal in the way of “frankness” in any of the arts; I find 
myself chronically unable to get very much exercised 
over things which many people consider obscene and 
against public morals, perhaps because I have a streak 
in me of that medieval attitude toward many of the 
facts of life which one finds in Chaucer or Villon. But 
I must confess that “Phenomena,” a painting by one 
Pavel Tchelitchew, goes far beyond what even I con- 
ceive to be the limits of good taste. And I must confess 
that if artistic liberty is to be abused to the extent that 
this artist has seen fit to abuse it, then I am all for 
suffering the evils of censorship if they can bring with 
them the elimination of such noisome spectacles as is 
here displayed to public view. Harry Lorin BINssE 


THEATRE 





LIGHTNIN’. There is no doutt that the public’s love 
for Lightnin’ Bill Jones, hero of the Winchell Smith- 
Frank Bacon theatrical ten-strike of twenty years ago, 
which John Golden has revived this season at the John 
Golden Theatre, was born in the hearts of men. It was 
Winchell Smith and Frank Bacon who first showed 
him to us, and they pictured him with an admiring 
tenderness which finds little response in the hearts of 
women. Men have always had, and probably will always 
have, a fondness for the type of drunkard who oozes 
charm, gentleness and benignity from every pore while 
he lies drunk around the house and lets the women of 
his family work day and night to support him and them- 
selves. Women can not share this admiration because 
they know all too well, either from personal experience 
or from observation, the intolerable nuisance and trial 
these gentle dipsomaniacs can be in family life. 

Lightnin’ (Bill Jones) is the arch apostle of this type. 
Men in the audience give him one fond look and take 
him permanently to their hearts. Women, less impulsive 
in these little matters, give their admiration and sym- 
pathy to the wife and daughter in the play. But both 
men and women enjoy the comedy, and the acting of 
this year’s star, Fred Stone, even though neither men 
nor women would tolerate Lightnin’ ten minutes on their 
own domestic hearthstones. 

One ignores one’s critical faculty, one forgets the 
Lightnin’s one has met and heard of in real life, and 
one follows the vicissitudes of the Jones family with vast 
interest. 

Among the members of the cast who have the rdéles 
of the chief characters, Helen Brooks, Walter Gilbert, 
Muriel Hutchison, Henry Richards and Mrs. Priestly 
Morrison give able performances. We all have a welcome 
for Fred Stone on his return to Broadway once again, 
and he proves himself worthy of it. In his soft-tongued 
and warm-hearted manner he knows how to handle the 
part with genial smoothness and ease. 

One also decides, very early in the action of the drama, 
that Fred Stone’s acting is in all respects equal to Frank 
Bacon’s in the original play, and in some respects is 
superior to it. Mr. Stone has all Bacon’s personal charm, 
unction and sincerity. In addition he has the power to 
submerge the hero’s outstanding qualities of incurable 
drunkenness, idleness and lying, and to show us the na- 
ture of a man who, but for these handicaps, would un- 
doubtedly be described by his associates as “one of Na- 
ture’s noblemen.” In short, Mr. Stone wisely gives the 
critical faculty of the audience no chance at all to as- 
sert itself, whereas Mr. Bacon allowed it to function at 
moments. So the spectators have a good time, and 
Lightnin’ seems to have settled down for another New 
York run. 


CASUALTIES. We have had an unusual number of still- 
born plays or early passings this season, such as The 
Devil Takes a Bride, Dance Night, Be Good, and others, 
together with the coming of several that are making 
a spectacular fight for life. Conspicuous among the latter 
is Hellzapoppin at the Forty-sixth Street Theatre. The 
title of this offering conveys a pretty good idea of its 
quality and action. The latter includes a scene in which 
a gorilla carries a woman out of a box, as well as an 
actor who roams the dark aisles light-heartedly drop- 
ping rubber snakes and spiders on the necks of persons 
in the audience. There is tremendous zest in the acting 
of Hellzapoppin, and there are lusty shrieks from ex- 
citable women spectators. When one admits this, one 
has told All. At the time these lines are written The 
Fabulous Invalid and A Woman’s a Fool are still with 
us. Next week we'll discuss Mr. Evans’ Hamlet. 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 








BROTHER RAT. Stories with Service School back- 
grounds too often depend on romantic interpretations of 
duty and tradition, and stress too obviously the theme of 
the prankster who became rear admiral to be natural 
and spontaneously interesting. But life is different, it 
seems, at the Virginia Military Institute where boys will 
be boisterous and not plaster saints in uniform. The film 
is on the brash side of comedy and William Keighley, 
who directed, has concentrated on rapid and hilarious, 
rather than inspirational action. The plot is carried by 
three roommates, one of whom is secretly married, con- 
trary to regulations. The latter’s baseball career is 
threatened by the disclosure that he is about to become 
a father and his roomies clutter up the academy rules in 
a mad scramble to cover bets made on the strength of 
their hero’s pitching. Expulsion is narrowly averted and 
an exciting baseball sequence rings down a restful cur- 
tain. Eddie Albert, Wayne Morris and Ronald Reagan 
play the reckless trio with evident zest, inspired by 
Priscilla Lane, Jane Bryan and Jane Wyman. If you are 
tired of military school heroics, this will strike you as 
frontal attack on the funny-bone. It is recommended for 
adults. (Warners) 


MEN WITH WINGS. Definitely in the “cavalcade” cycle, 
this film telescopes, in technicolor, the brief history of 
aviation and adds a thread or two of plot for good 
measure. William Wellman’s epic begins, naturally, with 
the Wright brothers at Kitty Hawk and reaches a point 
in time where the current Chinese war may be men- 
tioned without anachronism. The supplementary plot, 
which adds little to the entertainment, presents that 
respectable version of the ancient triangle in which the 
unlucky suitor becomes his rival’s alter ego and his 
bride’s benefactor. The wrong man gets married, it 
seems, and succumbs to the excitement of professional 
soldiering, leaving wife and friend to carry on the aero- 
nautical experimentation which has been their life’s 
interest. Fred MacMurray, Ray Milland and Louise 
Campbell manage the leads with moderate conviction 
and Andy Devine contributes some welcome comedy 
relief. Adults must judge this production on its gripping 
aerial sequences. (Paramount) 


THE MAD MISS MANTON. The now venerable anecdote 
about the too whimsical heiress who makes a public 
show of her idiosyncrasies has been puffed up to feature 
proportions again and, in order to change its blank 
expression, has been developed with the aid of some 
casual murders. In this instance, it is Barbara Stanwyck 
who discovers a disappearing corpse and is annoyed to 
find that police and press consider her reputation for 
practical jokes more than the facts. With the aid of her 
“set,” she embarks on a sleuthing career and manages 
to uncover enough dirty work to vindicate her suspicions. 
Henry Fonda and Sam Levene are involved in the com- 
plications. Director Leigh Jason could infuse neither 
mystery nor fun into the production in sufficient quan- 
tities to make it continuously entertaining. (RKO) 


SERVICE DE LUXE. The trials and triumphs of an 
enterprising young woman who specializes in minding 
other people’s business make a smartly diverting farce 
as played by a cast of assorted romantic and eccentric 
comedians. Rowland Lee, conscious of the episodic 
quality of his material, has developed a few exceptionally 
funny situations at the expense of coherence, but the 
tale of the service bureau and its violent clients is 
admirably played by Constance Bennett, Vincent Price, 
Charles Ruggles, Helen Broderick and Mischa Auer. 
This is popular fare in a very light vein. (Universal) 
Tuomas J. FiTzMorris 
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EVENTS 


TIME out for a letter from the Rocky Mountains. .. . 

Denver, Colo. 
Parader: Of course, a patriotic New Yorker enjoys 
parading funny events of other cities but why omit one 
incident of your own city which we guess is funny or 
tragic? 

We read that a New York City gentleman wrote to 
a city official describing the great need for playgrounds 
for dogs. We also read the dog population of our own 
city, Denver, has greatly increased since the boom year 
of 1929 even! 

Dr. Crane, a Chicago psychologist for Scripps-Howard, 
tells us this week that: “Women must have a live object 
on which to expend their maternal love,” suggests that 
“husbands purchase a dog or other pet for their child- 
less wives.” In this line, think of what the dog is doing 
to save the working wives’ homes! Maybe, our national 
sanity will yet depend on the dog. Millions of dogs to 
feed may prevent war—after all, who can bear the 
thought of a nation on rations, hungry dogs in every 
home! And can you bear the thought of a prize dog 
being gassed! 

But what worries me—is this great trend to replace 
babies with dogs a result of the “noble” Sanger in- 
fluence? Mrs. Sanger, noble soul, didn’t realize what she 
was doing to help the cause of Communism and the 
destruction of home life. Maybe this is inspired because 
our local paper is sponsoring a contest during Dog 
Week—the three best essays on Why Every Home Needs 
a Dog to receive a fine pup! Papers don’t sponsor essay 
contests on Why Every Home Needs a Baby! 

If dog parks are needed in New York City, why not 
suggest to bright architects to include “dog nurseries” 
in plans? Who knows—we may yet live to see a certain 
picture replaced by one portraying Uncle Sammy ten- 
derly sheltering a poodle in his arms! After all, the dog 
motif is used on almost everything—it may replace the 
eagle yet. Who knows? 

And lest I forget, and hoping I do not offend a New 
Yorker, isn’t it true the city of a quarter of a million 
dogs is also the city Mrs. Sanger calls home? 

(Signed) A Denverite, America Reader. 


The writer manifestly feels the nation is going to the 
dogs. His viewpoint is, none the less, intriguing. It 
foments interesting speculations. Is it true that a de- 
crease in the human birth rate is attended by a cor- 
responding rise in the canine population? If it is, then 
the nation will soon be literally swarming with dogs. 
The chance of one’s being bitten will be greater. The 
demand for dog-catchers will increase. Rabies will be- 
come widespread. And after a time, as the human birth 
rate goes down and down, there won’t be any men, 
women or children for the dogs to bite. 


Another letter presents a different sort of problem... . 


In your America of October 22, I read under Events of 
a hornet who spent eighteen hours in the ear of an 
Ontario farmer. It might be well for you to drop a line 
to the hero of this story (the farmer, not the hornet) 
and suggest that he make sure the hornet did not lay 
any eggs in his ear. 

I remember reading of a similar case, involving a fly 
where a man had the inside of his head eaten out. 

Your very truly, 
Pennsylvania P. M. 


We do not know the farmer’s address. Will Canadian 
readers, please, endeavor to locate him, make sure there 
are no eggs in his ear? THE PARADER 








